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HE quality and, to a considerable extent, the value of 

most milk plant products—cream, ice cream and butter, 
for example—depend largely upon how well the separator 
does its work. Improperly separated cream cannot be 
worked into a really first-grade product; nor can wasted 
butter-fat be used to pay dividends. 


student 
Univers 
The 
Realizing this, the largest milk companies have installed bled is 
more and more De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators until 
today most, if not all, of their plants are equipped with tainly 
the separators that produce better cream at lower cost. a 
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The “‘Air-Tight” Separator skims cleaner and also saves 
both cream and skim-milk by eliminating foam; enables 
elevation of both skim-milk and cream without pumping 
after separation; consumes less power, less oil; costs less to 
maintain; requires less attendance; simplifies and improves 
the: whole cteam aperation. 
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: 165°Broadway,-New.York,6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 to save 
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The Question of Subsidies 


Dr. F. A. Harper, of Cornell University’s Department of Agricultural Economics, 


~~ 


*xThe REVIEW is happy to present 
the following important excerpts from a 
timely consideration of the entire ques- 
tion of subsidies in their various types, 
applications and aspects, which was 
written by Dr. Harper and published as 
a bulletin by the Extension Service at 
Ithaca under date of December 8th. 


These pertinent excerpts form a part of 
a comprehensive outline of the problem, 
together with some references and view- 
points thereon, prepared for use of a 
student discussion group at Cornell 
University. 


The whole text of the material assem- 
bled is unfortunately too lengthy for re- 
production here. It represents what cer- 
tainly must be the clearest and most 
striking exposé of the fallacies of the 
foodstuffs subsidy scheme as an anti- 
inflationary device. 





HE QUESTION of subsidies is con- 
fusing for many reasons. Many kinds 
of subsidies are possible. They may 
be paid to consumers, to marketing agencies, 
to producers, to the professions, or to any 
mixture of those or any ségment of one or 
more of them. They may be paid ,on a 
variety of bases, of which the arincipat ones 
are “flat” and “differential”. They may be 
proposed for a variety of intended purposes 

to save us money, to prevent inflation, to 
prevent deflation, to stimulate consumption, 
to stimulate production, to make price-con- 
trols effective, to reduce inequalities of in- 
comes, to protect those whose position has 
(white col- 


heen disadvantaged by the war 


workers, etc.), etc. 


be 


he subsidy question is further compli- 


cated by being a mixture of economic, po- 


litigal, ethical, social, and other considera- 


tions. 


in view of all these confusing aspects, it 


is not surprising that the public is suscep- 
both true and 
\dding to the 


“authorities” 


tible to all sorts of statements 
false, both and 
fact that 
in violent disagreement. 


pro col. 


contusion is the are 


finly by taking the question apart into 





smaller segments, and carefully analyzing 





each, can sound 


appraisal of the entire question of subsidies 


we hope to arrive at a 


What Is Meant By a “Subsidy”? 


A subsidy can be thought of as any de- 
vice whereby some individuals, or units of 
government, or business units receive funds 
or benefits other than in exchange for eco- 
nomic goods or services which they produce. 
A subsidy, according to this concept, often 
goes by some other name. Also, it may be 


mixed with non-subsidy operations in the 
various separate projects of government, or 


of business. 


The current controversy is related to a 
food subsidy, proposed for administration 
by the federal government. It is not yet 


clear to whom these payments are to be 


made, or on exactly what basis. But one 
thing is certain, which identifies them as a 
subsidy; the government will not itself be 
producing or marketing food with this sub- 
sidy money. Instead, it simply performs 
the function of passing out the subsidy money, 
on some basis. 

This 
other governmental functions is not always 
noted. 


distinction between subsidies and 
Of course, many governmental op 
erations are mixtures of subsidy and “busi 


ness”. 


The postal system, for instance, is basic 
ally a business operated by the government: 
but in operating at a deficit, it is partly sub 
sidized from outside sources. If the govern 


ment had just income enough to pay the 


costs of the postal system, it would be com 
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Takes Them Apart and Shows Their Workings and Effects* 


parable to the operations of any ordinary 
In fact, if an “XYZ Cor- 
poration” with a complete monopoly could 


private business. 


continuously render the same quality of pos- 
tal service at the same cost as the govern- 
ment would have little 


does, most of us 


choice between the two systems. 
Defense Program and Subsidy 


national 
defense program as wholly a subsidy, equiva- 
But there 
as all 


Some erroneously refer to our 
lent to the proposed food subsidy. 
is an important difference. If we, 
the citizens of the country, could contract 
with the “XYZ Corporation” for this de- 
fense, as an alternative to the governmental 
operation, and if it would be of equal quality 
and cost, it would represent an alternate 
way of 
Hitler. 
which we choose to have operated by the 
We 


of business project, just as we want a postal 


accomplishing the job of beating 


So it is basically a business deal 


government. want it done as a sort 


service or an express service. Food sub- 


sidies have no such business aspect, parallel- 
ing that of the defense program. 


The essential feature of a subsidy, then, 


boils down to this: it has the effect of re- 


distributing wealth or relative incomes. This 


is due to the fact that there is no economic 


cornucopia from which we can draw the 


subsidies. The cost must be borne by some- 
one. If the costs of the food subsidy were 


to be borne by the receivers in proportion 


to the “bene fits, there would be no redis- 
tribution involved; nor would it be a sub- 
sidy in reality—at least, the process would 


clearly be futile. 


The money for the subsidy may come out 
of current taxes, or it may be paid for by 
Neither 


source of funds changes its status from that 


adding to the governmental debt. 


of a subsidy. In fact, every governmental 


deficit can be thought of as a subsidy, be- 


cause presumably it is a means whereby 
someone else at a later date will have to 
pay the costs. 

We need not vote a subsidy in order to 


have one in wartime. The extremely large 


sub- 


under 


governmental deficits are, in essence, 


sidies. Io grant further subsidies 






































































that name is simply to increase the amount 
of wartime subsidy, which is already in 
existence in sizeable proportions. 


Who Will Receive Subsidy Payments? 
Who Gets the Benefits? “Flat” 
vs. “Differential” Payments 


A food subsidy, being a benefit to some 
one paid out of the federal treasury, would 
presumably be paid to whomever it is in- 
tended to benefit. If the intent is to hold 
down prevent 
at the 


prices (“to inflation”) and 


same time supply consumers with 
quantities of food that would require higher 
prices to producers and marketers, then the 
clear intent is that the benefit go to con 


sumers. It is hoped by the subsidy to avoid 


the higher cost to consumers, that would 
normally require them to pay in highes 
prices. 


One way to accomplish this would be to 
give all consumers the subsidy in the form 
of payments in money from the federal treas- 
ury. But they might spend it on something 
other than the food for which it was in 
tended. So it is deemed necessary to give 
them the benefits in lower food prices. (Ac 
tually this distinction is not what it seems 
at first, because the money saved from the 
food bill is available to spend ‘on something 
else; so lower food prices are really little 
or no different from cash payments to con 
sumers in the first place.) 


The food subsidy money presumably will 
be paid to producers or to some of the mid- 
dlemen agencies, or to both. To pay it to 
producers or distribution agencies, with a 
corresponding lowering of retail food prices, 
accomplishes the same purpose as cash pay 
ments to consumers, and does it more easily. 


After deciding which group will receive 
the subsidy payments, there is still the ques 
tion of the basis on which payment will be 
made within that group. Let us say that 
food subsidies are to be paid to producers 
Will each farmer receive an equal amount? 
Or will all receive an amount equal to their 
production? Or will they receive an amount 
equal to all production over and above some 
specified quantity? Or will it be paid on 
some basis relative to costs? Full treatment 
of these alternatives becomes very involved. 


Are Subsidies Profitable; Will They 
“Save Us Many Times Their Cost’? 


Subsidies are viewed by many as a form 
of business enterprise (which they are not, 
and cannot be), having possibilities of a re- 
sulting “profit”. This profit is presumed 
to be for the nation as a whole. A subsidy, 
being a redistribution process, cannot in the 
true sense of the word have a profit; but 
if it could have a profit, it most certainly 
could also have a loss. 


The complexity of subsidies have made 
them a most fertile area in which people’s 


(Please turn to Page 25) 


Butter Pinch Continues 


Make Lagging Further Behind Same 
Time Last Year—Diversions to Fluid 
and Dried Still Heavy 


Decided concern in butter industry cir- 
cles still is being manifest over the continuea 
material shrink in butter production com 
For the last 


three weeks in December, for example, this 


pared with same time last year. 


ran 19 to 21 per cent, while the last week in 
Little near future 
reversal of this former trend seems prob 


December showed a drop. 
able. There are indications that cream is 
now attracting less goods away from the 
churns, but heavy diversions are continuing 
to fluid milk and dry whole milk. 


Receipts at leading terminal markets still 
run far short of enough to fill overall civilian 
demand. The call for supplies continues very 


considerable even though tempered to a 
marked degree by high point value, heavy 
efforts on oleomargarine and wide 
butter conservation efforts both in hotels, 


restaurants and homes. 


sales 


Distribution Better Equalized 


Butter coming to hand free for open :nar 
ket sale now is being distributed on a better 
equalized basis proportionately among 
various types of ultimate users, under the 
revised OPA 
non-receiving jobbers are having a difficult 
Great bulk of 
the arrivals is moved.in a jobbing way by 


first hand receivers, chiefly in the 1-1,500 


mark-up control. However, 


time in getting any goods. 


lbs. delivery category, which provides a 2c 
mark-up over base. 

DPMA purchases under production ear 
marking to December 30th were 208,041,731 
lbs., of 114,649,285 lbs. had 
transferred to FSC( 


which been 
FDA now is requir 
ing disposal of all set-aside butter obliga 
tions by 31st, 


exempted under written requests 


January unless specifically 


Late indications are that the heavy govern 
mental butter stockpile is being reduced at 
an exceptionally slow rate. Herewith are 
our estimates of total holdings weekly since 
December Ist, with comparisons : 


TOTAL UNITED STATES STOCKS (LBS.) 
(Partly Estimated) 
1942-43 






Jan 1 24,979,000 + 123,292,000 
Dec, 25 29,119,000 +125,951,000 
Dec. 18 000 + 126,061,000 
Dec. 11 ,000 +127,737.000 
Dec. 4 167,000 ,000 +128,245,000 
Dec. 1 045,000 7,000 + 130,108,000 
Dec. che .774,000—2 8,000 + 6,816,000 
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CONSERVATION OF MILEAGE 





Five Additional Transportation Pro- 
grams Approved by ODT 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of ODT, to- 
day congratulated the dairy farmers and 
milk processors and haulers of Wisconsin 
December 16, on their accomplishments in 
conserving vital motor transport equipment. 
His statement ODT an- 


accompanied an 





nouncement of the approyal of five new dairy 
industry transportation plans for that State 
stated that the five 
plans just approved will save 1,252,353 truck 


The announcement 


miles a year, and will increase to 11,656,223 
truck miles the annual mileage conservatior 
in the transportation of milk from farms to 
plants brought about by the Wisconsin dairy 
industry. 
Individual dairy industry transportation 
plans for 51 counties have’ been submitted 
to the ODT, of 
proved and three are under consideration 
The 48 plans affect 91,111 producers, 1,324 


processors, and the motor carriers serving 


which 48 have been ap 


Wisconsin, 
truck 
annually, it 


Plans now in effect in 
11,656,223 


man-hours 


them. 


besides conserving miles, 


will save 750,000 
was said. 


WFA EXTEND PROGRAM 





Announces Continuation and Revision 
of Dairy Production Payments 


The War Food Administration announced 
January 2nd the continuance of dairy pro 
duction payments through January to help 


milk and 


other dairy products at high wartime levels 


farmers maintain the output of 


The payments, in effect since October, ar 
designed to offset the rising production costs 
since September 1942, and to effect a more 
favorable price ratio for the production of 
milk and dairy products. 

\s of December 18th, the payments based 
on October production of milk had reached 
$16,534,465 for a total production of 4,000,- 
408,500 pounds of milk and 39,863,607 pounds 
of butterfat. 
received payments totaled 1,246,907. 


The number of producers who 


For January, some area adjustments were 
made from rates in effect during October, 
November, and December. The average for 
the entire country will be 40 cents a hundred 


whole milk 1 


weight on deliveries and 5.1 


cents a pound for butterfat. The principal 
adjustments in rates are an increase of 5 
cents per hundredweight in areas where the 
rate had been 30 cents, an increase in several 
Western States from 35 cents and 40 cents : 


hundredweight to 50 cents, and an increase 
from 4 cents to 5 cents in the minimum rate 
on butterfat. 


o—m ew 
PURCHASES MORE ROUTES 





Meredith Inn Farms Buys Harold 
Finch Milk Business 
Weyland Frey, president of the Meredith 
Inn Farms, Inc., Delhi, N. Y., has announced 
Harold milk busi 
ness in Margaretville and Fleischmanns 


purchase of Finch’s 

3y this acquisition the Meredith firm, now 
selling milk at retail in Delhi, will extend 
its deliveries to Margaretville, Fleischmanns 
and Andes. 

Mr. Frey is enthusiastic about the four- 
village arrangement and aims to give the 
best service that a modern organization with 
modern machinery and equipsnent can render 
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I am now fortifying 


for my use. 
Name of Dairy 


City 


Signature 





*~ General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 

400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Yes! I am interested in the General Mills Vitamin D Milk conversion program. 

prog 

Send me prices on your Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) Concentrate in the size container best suited to my needs. 
quarts [_] homogenized 

(_] plain I have routes. 
Also send me samples and prices of your promotional material together with an outline of the campaign you recommend 


MAINTAIN PROFITS— Vitamin D Milk is a higher-profit item 
which can bring in as much as Ic more per quart without ma- 
terially increasing your overhead. By converting your present 
—and frozen—distribution to Vitamin D Milk, you can still 
enjoy reasonable profits. 

Furthermore, oS pushing Vitamin D Milk, you'll be tak- 
ing advantage of a growing new market for Vitamin D Milk, 
the result of wide-spread information about the need for 
Vitamin D in me diets. Women are better informed about 
the health benefits of Vitamin D than any other vitamin! 


AID NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM—There is an out- 
standing need for Vitamin D Milk in the National Nutrition 
Program—Vitamin D is the only vitamin not found in diet- 
significant amounts in the recommended “Basic 7” food 
groups. Uncle Sam is counting on you to make it possible for 
your customers to obtain an adequate daily supply of Vita- 
min D—+through your Vitamin D Milk! 

Here is a major reason why you should supply Vitamin D 
Milk. Here is your way to make an outstanding patriotic con- 
tribution to the National Nutrition Program. 

All factors favor increased sales of Vitamin D Milk. Don’t 
fail to take advantage of this situation. Start selling your 
Vitamin D Milk now. 


BETTER FOODS, BETTER VITAMIN D FROM GENERAL MILLS 
RESEARCH—For years General Mills, Inc., has pioneered 
food research and new ways to improve nutrition levels. 
Widespread research facilities have enabled General Mills to 
develop A. R. P. I. Vitamin D, an outstanding Vitamin D 
concentrate for use in Vitamin D Milk. 

In addition, much time and thought haye been devoted 
to the preparation of sales promotion programs, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the need for Vitamin D Milk in present-day 
diets. Tie in with General Mills—get the best in a combina- 
tion of available Vitamin D concentrate and sales promotion 
help. Switch over to Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) concen- 
trate and sales materials at once—be sure of getting the best. 


USE GENERAL MILLS CONVERSION PLAN FOR BEST RESULTS 

—Don’t take chances. Get the best possible results from to- 
day’s opportunity for Vitamin D Milk sales—use the General 
Mills Conversion Plan, which includes colorful, hard-hitting 
Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) promotional materials. Espe- 
cially designed to meet present conditions are folders, posters 
and bottle collars. Also available are radio commercials, news- 
paper ad mats and layouts for newspaper advertising. These 
sales aids are prepared for both regular and homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk. 


Send in the coupon below for complete information today! 
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Appreciation 


HE staff of the Review and the mem- 
bers of the URNer-Barry COMPANY 
as a whole acknowledge with grateful 
appreciation the many Christmas remem- 
brances and Christmas and New Year greet- 
ings which have flowed in from so wide a 
circle of friends during this holiday season. 


To one and all their cordial felicitations 
are sincerely and most heartily reciprocated, 
with the added earnest wish for their in- 
dividual 
of success in all worthy endeavors during 
the continuing inevitably 
struggle into which we all are plunged. 


realization of the fullest measure 


period of hard 


New Year Hope 


NOTHER new 
world still locked in desperate strug- 


year finds half the 

gle, on the outcome of which in large 
measure depends the survival of those funda- 
mental precepts supporting the entire struc- 
ture of a continuing and developing Christian 
civilization. But the passing of a year happily 
sees the united forces of the right rising in 
inspiring strength on many 
toward a final 


far-flung fronts 


crest of irresistible power 


which must carry them surging on to the 


goal of ultimate total victory. 


It now remains for each and every indiy- 
idual throughout the nation to press forward 
for the knock-out effort to the utmost, civ- 
ilian worker and armed force member alike. 
The latter honored group have well and truly 
proven themselves as full worthy to stand 
shoulder to shoulder witth history’s notable 
defenders of the dignity and the 
of mankind. The former as a group still has 
not measured up to full potential. In glaring 
and frequent instances, the actions of some 


progress 


powerful and numerous elements have been 
a stench in the nostrils and a crime against 
democracy. 


Let each and every one of us on the home 


front now, therefore, wholeheartedly dedicate 


ourselves anew in an effort to approach the 
free willingness to all-out sacrifice and the 
devotion to sacredly-held duty which crowns 
the spirit of our fighting men. 





\nd may the New Year bring closer to 


fruition the overwhelming success of our 
iron resolve to force our ruthless enemies to 


their knees in unconditional surrender 


rated Milk Considerations 
HRIS L. CHRISTENSEN, in his in- 


teresting address at the 


Concent 


recent annual 
Coun 
milk 


“Perhaps whole milk can be 


meeting of the National Dairy 


cil, speaking of economies in future 
handling said: 
concentrated at plants near the farms and 
then reconstituted in the home.” There is, 
of course, nothing’ impracticable in such a 


system of assembling, processing and dis 


tributing fresh concentrated milk. And it 
cannot be denied that significant savings 
might be effected by such a system of sup 
plying the consumer. 

It may be that such development may yet 
evolve; but, strangely, with all the present 
wartime pressures being exerted to conserve 
transportation 


facilities and services, and to 


utilize the available manpower with the 


greatest degree of efficiency, there is yet 
no indication of a trend in the direction of 
Mr. CHRISTENSEN’S 


suggestion. If any- 


thing at all in the way of benefits or econ 
omies is to be gained by the substitution of 
concentrated milk for fluid in distributive 
channels, as we now know it, it would seem 
that now would be a much more propitious 
time for the 


change than in the post-war 


period, when government regulations and 


wartime necessities resulting in many arti 


ficial pressures will be relaxed. 


In the absence of any broad-scale authen 
tic consumer reaction to fresh “Two-in-One” 
“Double-Rich” 


conviction that 


concentrated milk it is our 


much education will need 
in addition to the lure 


of a substantial price incentive, 


be carried through, 
before gen 
eral consumer acceptance will be gained. 
\nd we say this based upon several sound 
conclusions : 


In the first place fresh concentrated milk, 
processed under ideal conditions in a stain- 
has a flavor that is 


different from that of fresh pasteurized milk. 


less steel vacuum pan, 
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In iact, the difference in flavor is much more 


pronounced than that between raw and pas- 
And it cannot be denied that 
there still exists in the minds of many milk 


teurized milk. 


consumers a prejudice toward “pasteurized 
Naturally, of health 
safety factow in the case of pasteurized does 


flavor”. course, the 


overcome that prejudice. In the instance of 
fresh concentrated versus fresh fluid, how- 
ever, we do not have any such potent argu- 
ment in favor of the concentrated product. 
argument for con- 
“safety” did for 


Perhaps a “soft-curd” 
centrated would do what 
pasteurized. 

The factor of convenience may be pro 
both 
The concentrated product, on a 


jected for concentrated and regular 
fluid milk. 
fluid quart basis, 
of the 


other hand, the housewife uses regular fluid 


does not occupy so much 
valued refrigerator space. On _ the 


for drinking purposes 
to dilute the concen 
water. So it 


milk as it is, while 
it would be necessary 
trated product with would 
seem that it’s about an even break in the 
convenience, with pos 


matter of over-all 


sibly an edge in favor of regular fluid milk 


Last, and most important of all perhaps, 


is the economy in the comparative prices 


of milk in fluid and concentrated forms. 


There would be an unquestioned saving in 
cost in transporting concentrated milk from 
a concentrating point in the producing. terri- 
tory to consumers’ houses or stores. Against 
this saving would be the increased cost of 
concentrating over pasteurizing. Every other- 
day delivery of fluid milk has already dem- 
onstrated its successful application, and yet 
it is problematical if the restricted delivery 
service will carry over very long into the 
post-war period. Competition and consumer 
preference unquestionably will determine the 
whether the product 


frequency of service, 


be concentrated or natural fluid. 


Altogether, it seems at the present tim: 


that a future for the distribution of con 
centrated milk to the homes is fraught with 
many hurdles, and that if it does occur th 


process will be evolutionary rather than 


revolutionary. 
A Healthy Smile 
RINTED on the 


issue of the Review is a healthy smil 


front cover of this 
ing lass who is trying her hand at 
With milk, eggs 


ingredients, sh 


the culinary mixing bowl. 


and honey, among other 
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is most likely in the act of making a cake 
which will contain all of the elements nec- 
essary for nourishment, health and growth. 


The photograph, kindly 
Poultry and Egg National 


supplied by the 

3oard, is one 
of a series which ties in the most essential 
the 


to promote health and a proper diet under 


farm products with 3oard’s program 


a rigid wartime economy. 


While the government's call for dairy and 
poultry products by all means comes first, 
it is vitally imperative also that the well- 


being of civilians on the home front be 


maintained at a standard to achieve maxi- 


mum war production and high civilian 


morale. The production and marketing of 


adequate supplies of milk, dairy and poultry 


products during the war and in the post 


war period is a sacred duty of the dairy and 


poultry industries, as well as a_ responsi- 


bility of those governmental and other of- 
ficials who channel these products where 


most essentially needed. 


Further Paper Saving Forced 
N FOLLOWING through the policy of 


material conservation of paper forced 
upon the nation’s magazines and other 
similar publications by the war-induced 


shortage of material, the Review is forced 
to adopt—in common with virtually all others 
in the field—production policies which will 
result in an total 
1944, to keep abreast of 
restricted supply, the Review has long cut 


added cut in paper use 


during Already, 
down the weight of paper employed; reduced 
the average type point in its body matter ; cut 
down size and spacing of article headings; 
and condensed the material presented in every 
possible way,—in short, taken all moves to 
the page 
crowding a possible 


maintain same type size while 


maximum amount of 


material into each issue. 


Faced with the further 
sharp reduction in paper tonnage during 
1944, the Review’s have been 
forced to adopt, effective with this thonth, a 
jurther lightening in the weight of 


iid a closer trim, together with an inten- 


necessity of a 
publishers 
paper 


sification of all possible moves to crowd 
It has 
een felt highly desirable to maintain the 


type page at its former 714x10 inch dimen- 


ore printed matter on each page. 


sions in order to avoid disruption of produc- 
tion procedures of its advertisers in the mat- 
of utilization of plates of standard size. 
We are thus holding to the former type 
page, while reducing the trim to an overall 
8'4x11 inches. 
This will, of course, with the use of lighter 
per and the more crowded material, ad- 


versely affect the general appearance. For 


s loss of attractiveness we ask the in- 
dulgence of our readers and our advertisers, 
secure in the hope that it will be only tém- 
porary and that the return to normalcy in 


all directions may not now be far removed. 


January, 1944 








To those of our advertisers who are in 
the habit of employing bleed pages, may we 
call attention to the fact that the reduced 
trim will necessitate untrimmed dimensions 
of 8%@11% inches for bleed plates. 


Subsidy Issue Postponed 


Senate Committee Votes to Put Off 
Decision Until February — Both 


Houses Concur in Action 


Washington, D. C.—AIl hopes of a settle- 
ment this year oi.the bitterly contested food 
price roll-back and subsidy issue went by the 
boards here December 16th, when the Senate 
3anking and Currency Committee voted 11 
to 5 to postpone final decision until February 
29th. Both the Senate and House concurred 
in the Committee’s action, although with the 
proviso that final settlement of the subsidy 
question may be arrived at shortly after the 
first of February. 


Original House action continuing the life 


of the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
two years had as one major provision the 
specific banning of food 
sidies by the CCC or any other governmental 
This measure 
tune of 278 to 117. 


payment of sub- 


agency. was passed to the 

Since then Senate Committee hearings on 
the bill have indicated a certainty of Presi- 
dential veto on an all-out subsidy prohibition, 
while at the same time various efforts toward 
some sort of compromise were able to make 
no definite headway. 


Over the protests of Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones and other officials, who urged 
the necessity for an early decision, the Sen- 
ate Committee finally decided to adopt a 
simple sixty-day extension of the life of the 
CCC and let the subsidy question ride until 
after the holiday period. 


still is 
Senators 


What the final outcome will be 


decidedly in doubt. Some have 
remained in Washington over the holidays 
to endeavor to work out acceptable grounds 
for settlement of the question, involving con- 
cessions both on the part of the Administra- 
tion and leaders in the fight against the 


program. 


Proponents of the ban have taken the posi- 
tion that no real compromise on the question 
of the use of subsidy payments to roll back 
consumer prices is possible, on the premise 
that one is either for or against such scheme. 





OLEO. ALLOCATION 


According to a recent press release from 
WFA the FDA 


bility of increasing the oleomargarine sup- 


is considering the possi- 


ply for civilian rationing in January, Feb- 
The for the 
last quarter this year was 100 million pounds. 

FDA officials told members of the Mar- 
garine Industry Food Advisory Committee 


ruary and March. allocation 


recently in Washington that the present pro- 
duction quota for civilians, 167 per cent of 
fats and oils used in 1940 and 1941, is con- 
sidered sufficiently high to permit the move- 
ment of an additional quantity of oleomar- 
garine for consumer rationing, and that the 
production quota would not be increased: 


. 2 


HENRY SANDHOLT DEAD 





Former Editor and Industry Figure 
Succumbs to Heart Attack 


Sandholt of White Minn, 


who attained wide prominence in the cream- 


Henry Bear, 


ery industry through his activities as a but 
termaker, a creamery supplies salesman and 
later as an editor, died suddenly December 
14th, as a result of a heart attack. 
\s a Mr. Sandholt 
is country from his Denmark to 
vast butter 


young man came to 


ti 
establish himself in 


native 


Minnesota’: 
\fter operating a cream 
took up 
times the 


making industry 


ery for several years he selling, 


representing at various Colonial 


Salt Company, the Ward Company and the 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Company. 
Dairy Record 


and through his forceful writing the publica 


In 1906 he became editor of 


tion gained wide prestige and his leadership 


in the affairs of the Minnesota Creamery 


Operators’ Association greatly strengthened 
what was then a deteriorating 

In 1922 Mr. Sandholt 
desk- with Dairy 


the position of publicity 


organization 


resigned from his 


editorial Record to accept 


and advertising 


director with the Blue Valley Creamery 





Company. In 1939 when the Blue Valley 
Creamery Company merged with the Beatrice 
Creamery Company he returned to St. Paul 
to become editor of Modern Dairyman 
He is survived by three daughters. 
—— 9 
QUICK EFFECTIVE ACTION 
The recently organized Dairy Defens 
Assn. is receiving congratulations of the 
dairy industry for the effectiveness with 


which it presented the consumer’s and th 
dairy industry’s case before the Senate Fin 
ance Committee at thx 


hearings on pending oleomargarine legislation. 


recently concluded 


\n effort was made to append as a rider 
to the Internal Revenue Tax bill the May- 
bank bill, which would have repealed taxes 
on colored oleomargarine for the duration of 
the war and for six months thereafter. This 
attempt proved fruitless, however, when the 
Committee, by a vote of 14 ot 6, 
down the Maybank proposal. 


———-— - 


DAIRIES AID IN TIN DRIVE 


turned 





Three of St: Louis’ large milk distributing 
firms, the St. Louis Dairy Company, Pevely 
Dairy Company and Quality Dairy Com 
pany, are aiding in the current tin salvage 
drive bottle collars containing 
information on the vital need of tin on milk 
bottles that are delivered to 
150,000 homes every day. 


by placing 


more than 






















































Winter Safety Advice 

to Milk Truck 

Driver that Will Aid Substantially 
in Preventing Costly Accidents 


Recommendations 


(By E. G. Quesnel, Director of Safety, 
The Borden Company) 


Protection of human life is the first 
thought one should keep in mind when driv- 
ing a milk or ice cream truck. Accidents 
can happen suddenly and frequently with- 
out apparent cause,’ so it is necessary to 
take precautions during every moment that 
a driver is behind the wheel. This is espe- 
cially important in winter driving when ice 
and snow are added to driving hazards. 


After a snow storm, driving should be 
done with caution because of the uncertainty 
of traction and the added possibility of ice 
underneath the snow. Distribute the load as 
evenly as Keep the windshield 
clear. Skidding is the greatest winter haz 


possible. 


ard. It can occur on turns or when driving 
straight ahead. At the first indication of 
Avoid 
When starting on 
slippery pavement, accelerate slowly. 


skidding, decrease the engine power. 
using brake if possible. 


Try to keep out of ruts and streetcar 
tracks. If the truck gets in them, come 


almost to a stop before turning out. 


When descending slippery hills or 
grades shift to a lower gear and then pro- 


steep 
ceed at slow, even speed. 


When ice is worn down to two single 
tracks of bare pavement, 


of it and travel on the bare strips. 


take advantage 
Also, 
when passing an approaching car, pull out 
well to the right, where the left wheels ride 
on the right bare tracks. If ice is on the 
crown of a road or street, ride the ice 


shoulder, or 


else keep the outside wheels 


in snow. 
Ice and Snow Precautions 


When stopping, start to slow down a safe 
distance from the stopping point, using the 
engine as the brake. 
ing for quick stops. 


Avoid situations call- 
Should a truck on ice 
get out of control, try throwing out the 
clutch. This permits it to coast without 
power and frequently prevents further slip- 
ping. Brakes should be applied as gently as 
possible. This keeps the front tires from 
slipping. If continued slipping of the wheels 
occurs, it is advisable to get off to the side 
of the street and put on anti-skid chains. 


Never try to buck a snowdrift. Approach 
a drift slowly in lower gear. Should the 
truck become stalled, back up and slowly 
push into the piled up snow. 


In cold weather it is wise to leave a win- 
dow partly open so that fresh air may be 
assured at all times. Should a driver be- 
come drowsy, he should immediately open 


6 ‘ 





a window and let in cold air because many 
a sleepy driver has been responsible for 
dangerous accidents. Check motor com- 
bustion and exhaust to make sure there are 
no carbon monoxide leaks. 

It is wise to keep a safe distance behind 
automobiles on the road, so that when they 
slow down suddenly or do something else 
unexpectedly to cause a break in speed, a 
mishap will not occur. When passing a car, 
a driver should not return to his proper lane 
too quickly. 

——__.—- —___ 


MARCH OF DIMES FOR 1944 





Milk Industry Helping Push Infantile 
Paralysis Drive 

Foundation 

extended 
by the dairy industry on the 1944 March 
of Dimes campaign of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. The campaign 
will be held from January 14th to 31st, in- 
clusive. This is the annual drive highlighted 


Through the Milk 
widespread 


Industry 


cooperation is being 


by President Roosevelt's birthday, January 


30th. 
FIGHT sr 
PARALYSIS 


JANUARY 14-31 














“Infantile paralysis epidemics which surged 
to their highest point in several years dur- 
ing 1943 might have provided a major set- 
back for America’s war effort if it had not 
been for the dimes and dollars given by the 
American people,” declares Basil O’Connor, 
president of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

“There is an increased need for contribu- 
tions during the 1944 Appeal, January 14th 
to 3lst inclusive. So, join the March of 
Dimes and send your dimes and dollars to 
the President at the White House. 


ee 


BLOCK OLEO TAX REPEAL 





Wisconsin State Senator Ben Gettelman of 
Milwaukee is having rough sledding in his 
drive to force through the Wisconsin legis- 
lature a bill that would repeal that state’s 
legislation that imposes taxes and other 
restrictions on oleomargarine. 

The steering committee of the majority 
caucus has declined to permit introduction 
ut Gettelman’s tax repeal bill. Although the 
wishes of the majority leaders will probably 
have considerable weight with other legisla- 
tors it is possible that Senator Gettelman 
will introduce his tax repealer by other 
means. 

Senator John E. Cashman of Denmark 
has announced that he intends to fight to 
the limit to defeat any effort to repeal the 
tax and other restrictive requirements written 
into State law at his initiative eight years 
ago. 


Joins lowa State 


Dr. Frank E. Nelson Becomes Pro- 


fessor of Dairy Industry at Ames — 


Succeeds Dr. Hammer 


Ames, lowa.—Dr. Frank E. Nelson, asso- 
ciate professor of bacteriology in charge of 
the work in dairy bacteriology at Kansas 
State College, has been named professor of 
dairy industry at Iowa State College and 
research professor of the lowa,Agricultural 
Experiment Station. At Iowa State Col- 
lege, Dr. Nelson will have charge of the 
work in dairy bacteriology. He succeeds 
Dr. B. W. Hammer who resigned recently 
to accept a commercial position with Golden 
State Co., Ltd., in California. 

A native of Harlan, Iowa, Dr. Nelson re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree “with 
distinction” at the University of Minnesota. 
He also received the master’ degree at the 
same institution and was holder of the Shev- 
lin fellowship as a graduate student at Min- 
nesota. The doctor of philosophy degree 
was earned at Iowa State College where 
Nelson held the Iowa State Brand Cream- 
eries fellowship. 

Leading Dairy Bacteriologist 

Dr. Nelson’s training has been in dairy 
bacteriology and agricultural biochemistry. 
After completing his graduate work at Iowa 
State College for the doctor of philosophy 
degree, Dr. Nelson was instructor in dairy 
bacteriology at the University of Minnesota 
for 2 years before going to Kansas State 
College to take charge of the work there. 


While at Minnesota and Kansas State, 
Nelson published numerous research papers 
dealing with the applications of bacteriology 
to the dairy industry. He has recently com- 
pleted, at the request of the American Dairy 
Science Association, a review article for the 
Journal of Dairy Science on “An Evalua- 
tion of Methods of Determining the Bacterial 
Quality of Milk.” Such review articles are 
requested only from recognized leaders in the 
field. 

“We have in Dr. F. E. Nelson one of 
the outstanding young scientific men of the 
country.” says Prof. C. A. Iverson, head of 
the Dairy Industry Department, “And we 
expect the work in dairy bacteriology so 
ably started to go forward to new heights.” 





STANDARD C. & S. ACQUISITION 


_ Standard Cap & Seal Corp. has acquired 
General Felt Co. of Brooklyn, manufac- 
turers of laminated, coated and processed 
papers, according to a recent announcement 
by Harold E. Talbott, 
Standard company. 

Robert Newbold, founder and president 
of General Felt, will become a vice-president 
and director of Standard. Russell McGee, 
a partner in Harold E. Talbott & Co., was 
elected president of Standard. _ 


chairman of the 
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FAR-SIGHTED PLANT OPERATORS 
WHO HAVE THEIR EYES ON 


PROFITS TODAY... AND TOMORROW As 


Today's Opportunities for DRY MILK 


| MADE WITH A BUFLOVAK:. 


‘Long range planning is your best business strategy . . . based on doing 
a profitable volume business NOW . . . and a profitable volume busi- | 
ness under post-war conditions. | 


That means installing a Buflovak Milk Dryer . . . one of the safest and 
soundest investments in the dairy industry. 


‘Present demands for dry milk by our armed forces and allies have 
created an astonishingly big market. And when the war is won the 
widespread demands of rehabilitation will have to be met. 





If you have, or can get, sufficient milk for reasonably steady operation, 
Uncle Sam wants you to invest in a Buflovak Milk si High 
priorities will be available to you. 


For years Buflovak has played a leading part in the Nation's production 
of top quality dry milk. Write for details now. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. Invest ina 


ee eee DUTLOVAK 














NEW YORK — 295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO — 1636 Monadnock Bidg. 
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Seeks $4.50 Milk Price 


Dairymen’s League Calls for Prompt 
Remedy of Results of Governmental 
Bungling of Dairy Program 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
ment 


Recognition by govern- 
the 
milk supply been 
called for by the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative 


agencies of 
civilian 


existing threat to 


consumers’ has 


Association Board of 


Directors, 
which demands “remedial action through an 
advance of farmers’ milk prices to $4.50 per 
hundredweight.”’ 


\t a meeting in Syracuse December 21st 
the 24 League districts in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont declared in. a public statement that 
consumers have been ‘lulled into a sense of 
false security by optimistic reports and glib 
expressions of confidence that ‘farmers 


again come through.’ ” 


directors from 


will 


Primary reasons for a prospective milk 
shortage were listed as: governmental mis- 
the problem ; 
absurd holding down of milk prices; unwise 
handling of the nation’s cattle feed supply; 
interference 


management of whole food 


with farmers; incompetence 
among disregard of the 


experience and knowledge of practical work- 


bureaucrats; and 


ing farmers’ organizations. 
Consumers Unaware of Situation 


Consumers “are not the 


and significance of limitations being placed 


aware of cause 


upon their diet in respect to milk and dairy 


products,” says the statement, which was 
issued by President Fred H. Sexauer. 
“Aware that butter and cheese are diff- 
cult to obtain even at extravagant point 
cost, and that heavy cream has been re 
moved from their diet, consumers are still 


scarcely conscious that milk limitation orders 
have been imposed by the government. Nor 
that it butter in 1944 to 


intends to limit 


one pound per person per month. 
“The public has been confused by a smoke 


screen of inflation controversy,” continued 
Mr. Sexauer, “which ignores the prime prob- 
lem of whether or not children, mothers 
and workers are going to have enough milk 
and dairy products. The program of infla- 


tion control, regardless of its merit, has 
caused milk production to decrease danger- 
ously because it has denied the stimulus of 
higher prices, which is the method used to 
obtain production of other war necessities.” 

The for the 
first 1943 milk production in 


this area kept pace with ’42, but declined 


League directors said that 
ten months 


sharply since November 1. Demand has 
been ten per cent above last year because 
with individual income up 18 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
more money has been spent for food. With 
meat and other foods rationed, people used 


more milk, and as other foods became ex- 


8 


pensive milk remained 
stable making it a bargain food. 


Milk Flow Held Down 
“Even with approximately the same num- 
ber of cattle,” the “New 
York Milk Shed farmers have been unable 


prices 


says statement, 
to produce as much milk because of feed 
shortages and poor quality, low protein con- 
tent of what is available. Farmers are 
handicapped by insufficient labor, higher cost 
for inexperienced and inefficient labor, lack 
of machinery and repair parts, insufficient 
governmental restrictions, 


gasoline, ques- 


tionnaires and red tape. 
“Present indications are that °44 produc- 
"43. 


may be down as much as eight per cent, 


tion will be below 3y April production 


after which a seasonal increase may be ex- 


pected to be followed by a more serious 
decline. 
“There must be immediate action unless 


are to be denied a sub 
the fluid milk that they 
to maintain a nutritious 


civilian consumers 
stantial portion of 
desire and require 
diet. 

“It must be assumed that the government 
will properly see to it that sufficient milk 
and dairy products: are set aside for our 
fighting men, and probably much will also 
be ear-marked for lend-lease. So, continued 


production decline and increased demand 


must eventually result in dangerous limita- 
milk 
and working adults. 


tion of for babies, children, mothers 

‘To salvage as much production as pos- 
sible is the immediate task,” the statement 
concluded. “To accomplish that there must 
be an increase in farmers’ milk prices to 
$4.50, and intelligent application of common 
sense, experience and knowledge to the whole 
problem.” 


Oe 


NEW MATHIESON PRESIDENT 





. M. Allen announces his retirement as 
president of The Mathieson Alkali Works 
1944, the 


Dolan as his successor. 


January 1, and 
W. 
continue to hold his office 
the 


(Inc.) effective 
election of G. 


Mr. Allen 
as chairman of 


will 
board of directors of 
the company. 

Mr. Allen became president of the com- 
pany in 1919 and since 1938 has been chair- 
man of the board and president. 

Mr. Dolan joined the Mathieson organ- 
ization in 1930; has held various positions 
1941 elected 
executive vice president of the company. 
—_—_e—- —__ 


DEATH OF H. E. NIENABER 


of responsibility and in was 


Ind. (EB)—Harry E. 
Nienaber, 62 years old, who operated a dairy 
stand in the City Market here 37 years, died 
recently in his home. 


Indianapolis, 


He was a lifelong 
resident of the city and a member of the 
Masonic lodge. His mother and a sister 
survive. 


relatively 





Dr. W. A. Hagan Named 


Widely - Known Veterinary Authority 
Appointed Special Assistant to Chief 
of Bureau of Animal Industry 
Washington, D. C.—Announcement was 
made here December 13th that Dr. William 
A. Hagan has been named special assistant 
to Dr. A. W. Miller, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. Dean of the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University 
since 1931 and an outstanding veterinary 


authority, Dr. Hagan has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by Cornell Univer- 
sity to join the Department of Agriculture 

In his new post he will contribute his ex 
perience in the animal industry field, par 
ticularly in animal pathology .and_bacteri- 
ology, in assisting the chief of the bureau 
and the Administrator of Research in the 
formulation and development of research and 
control programs. These programs relate 
to the eradication of diseases and parasites; 
breeding, feeding, and management; methods 
of improving the quality and usefulness of 
livestock and the administration 
of the Animal Quarantine Act, the Diseased 
Animal Transportation Acts, and the Virus 


Act. 


products ; 


Serum Toxin 
Dr. Hagan was born at Fort Scott, Kan- 
He received the D.V.M. degree from 
Kansas State College in 1915 and the M.S. 
degree from Cornell University in 1917. The 


honorary degree of Doctor of Science 


Sas. 


Was 
conferred upon him in 1938 by Kansas State 
College. He has been a member of the staff 
of the New York State Veterinary College 
at Cornell University since 1916. In 1925-26 
Dr. Hagan spent a year studying animal 
disease problems in Europe. He is the author 
of numerous research publications and, with 
V. A. Moore, of “A Laboratory Manual of 
General and Pathogenic 
(1925). His 
“The Infectious Diseases of Domestic 
mals,” 


Bacteriology and 
recent book, 
Ani 
just published (1943), is recognized 
the 


Immunity” most 


as outstanding in field of veterinary 


medicine. 





—EEE 


FORM NEW COOPERATIVE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of i 
corporation have been filed with the Indiana 
Secretary of State by the 
Transporters Corporation, 219 East Eighth 
wt. Ind., 


Co-Operative 


Evansville, formed to transport 


-milk and dairy products on a co-operative 


basis. The corporation has no capital stock 


and the incorporators are Glen L. Ogle, 
Clarence Schmitt, Carl Hottenstein and Dale 
Shafer. 

—————————a oe 


EMBASSY TO EXPAND PLANT 





The Embassy Dairy, Inc., in Washington, 
D. C., has announced that it will build an 
addition to its plant at 1620 First St. N. W. 
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Specialty Brass 


SUPER NOBURN PREHEATERS 


GREATEST AID FOR ECONOMY AND SERVICE 


3 


’ 
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WORTH YOUR WHILE 
TO INVESTIGATE 





take a long yardstick to 
the service and economy 
H. by the use of the 
BRASS Super Noburn 
meter which has raised the 
Bards of preheater efficiency 
Fa high mark. This super unit is 
Fmade in three sizes to produce 
e 12,000, 18,000 and 24,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity per hour with just one third 
the floor space ordinarily required. 
New scientific construction assures 

ee ie a water-tight joint around the 
; : eontrag ® unique water circulating system, in which the 

water flows counter TO™gmmeentk, "Cieam Gran tube aded Bet water and greatly increases the capacity and 
efficiency of the heater. Weiter tempemMures can be accuM@me ly controlled and maintained at all times. This 
preheater is exceptionally economical, for it is equipped with our patented steam suction jets which both heat 
and circulate the water, thus eliminating any need of a water circulating pump. Cleaning of the unit is sim- 
plified because no milk is burned on. It-will pay you dividends in increased profit and plant efficiency to send 
for our illustrated catalog and investigate this cost reducing equipment. 


milk tubes and allovg 
a2 









































































































The Post-war Dairy Industry 


Major Portion of an Address Delivered by Chris L. Christensen, Vice President, The Celotex 
Corporation, Before the 25th Annual Meeting of National Dairy Council 


N THE presence of war, we owe it to 

ourselves and to our country to give agri- 

culture and other vital fields of. economic 
life our soundest thinking. 


Tonight we are con- 
cerned with dairying, 
an industry of singular 
importance to national 
health and agricultur- 
al stability. I am go- 
ing to probe into the 
future a bit, try to 
outline some existing 
trends, and suggest a 





few of the things I 


Chris Christensen 


foresee in dairying 


after the war. 

All evidence I can gather bears out four 

significant conclusions : 

I. Dairying is a major branch of agri- 
culture, and, in itself, a major Amer- 
ican industry. 

II. Milk production has undergone a 


steady expansion for more than a 
decade. 


III. In the light of what we know about 
the nutritional value of milk and its 
products, this expansion is fully jus- 
tified. The American consumer has 
never had nearly as much milk or 
other dairy foods as he needs for 
good health. 


IV. The key to dairying’s future lies in 
translating this human need into an 
economic demand and a nutritional 
appreciation for the vast quantity of 
milk and milk products so that all 
efficient dairy operations may re- 
ceive fair and equitable returns. 


Let us examine these points individually. 
Flace in American Life 

A United States Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate shows 26,946,000 dairy cattle 
on American farms at the start of 1943. This 
is one animal for every five people in the 
country. More than 77 per cent of America’s 
farmers are dairymen to a greater or lesser 
degree. 

In 1939—not dairying’s biggest year, but 
the latest for which figures are available-— 
there were more than 6,000 plants engaged 
in the production of cheese and butter alone. 
These two branches of the industry alone 
had 22,962 wage earners, and an annual pay- 
roll of more than 23 million dollars. The 
farm value of our annual milk production 
has for a long time been greater than that 
of any other crop. In 1941 the “milk crop” 
was worth $1,924,749,000. ; 
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Expansion in Recent Years 
In 1929 less than a sixth of the nation’s 
gross farm income was produced by dairy- 
ing. In the early thirties the figure climbed 
to over 20 per cent. We are now near the 
point where a fourth of agriculture’s wealth 


comes from dairying. 


The nation’s population of dairy cattle has 
1924 to an esti- 
mated 27 million today, and a Washington 
prediction of 28 million for 1945. Milk pro- 
duction, which totaled less than 80 billion 
pounds in 1924, is up to an estimated 118 
billion this year, and the Department of 
Agriculture total poundage for 
billion, by far the 
production in the 


risen from 22 million in 


predicts a 
1945 approaching 125 
largest 
nation. 


history of any 


Effective Use in Post-War Period 

The answer based on what people need 
from the standpoint of nutrition and health 
is an unqualified “Yes”. 
people even in peacetime do not get enough 
milk, cheese, butter, ice cream, and other 
fine dairy foods to meet acceptable nutrition 
standards. 


Fluid milk United 
States has never approached a pint a person 
per day, despite the fact that nutritionists 
set that as a minimum for adults and only 
half enough for children. 


A majority of our 


consumption in the 


Meanwhile, though we cannot use these 
figures as a yardstick of the place of dairy 
foods in our nutritional needs, it is note- 
worthy that Americans used only 16.4 pounds 
of butter apiece in 1941—certainly a small 
figure compared to New Zealand’s normal 
pre-war consumption of 36 pounds and Can- 
ada’s 30. We used only six pounds of cheese 
per person annually, while in normal times 
the British had been accustomed to getting 
around 9 pounds, the Danes 13, the French 


and Dutch 13%, and Swiss 23. 


There is certainly considerable room for 
expansion, too, in the use of powdered milk, 
both whole and skim. I look for much of 
this to be in the realm of food manufactur- 
ing, where dried milk means better, more 
nutritious, and often more economical com- 
mercial food products. 


To Assure Increased Use 


First and fundamental to any program of 
product expansion is research. It was re- 


search work originally inspired by Stephen 


Moulton Babcock that laid the foundation 
for the splendid progress made by the dairy 


industry in the past quarter century. 


As yet the ground for basic nutrition re- 
scratched. Milk is 
known to contain as yet unidentified food 
values. The functions of the fatty acids in 
butterfat are not yet fully understood. The 
actions of various constituents of milk when 
consumed in conjunction with other foods 
are problems which research must solve to 
give the dairy industry its proper place in 
post-war America. 


search has only been 


Food habits are changing due to rationing 
and other wartime conditions. Those changes 
which force the consumption of less dairy 
products at the present time must not be 
The day in 
and day out educational program, such as 
the Dairy Council has carried on for the 
past 25 years, reaching consumers through 
the school teacher, through the family 
doctor, the dentist, the health department, 
consumer and women’s club leaders, through 
nutritionists in the factories and the offices, 
must proceed at full speed in order to keep 
the consumer constantly informed to the 
end that all dairy products will find a de- 
mand as fast as they come back seeking 
markets at home. 


allowed to become permanent. 


Permit me to pause here to pay tribute to 
the organization whose Silver Anniversary 
the dairy industry is celebrating today. All 
around us are evidences of its value. No 
better proof of this should be needed than 
the fact that consumption of total dairy 
products per capita has shown a remarkabl: 
Espe¢ 
cially significant is the fact that the garrisor 


increase during this 25 year period. 


ration of this world war calls for dairy 
products in the milk equivalent of 37.6 
ounces per day for each fighter compared 
with 11.6 ounces in the first World War 
By adhering strictly to scientific facts ‘and 
by carrying forward a nutrition education 
program which is not only acceptable to, but 
Which is actually sought by teachers, nutri 
tionists, doctors, dentists, public health of 
ficials and dietitians the Dairy Council 

this quarter century period has achieved a 
unique and almost indispensable place bot! 
in the dairy industry and the health builc- 


ing programs of the nation. 


Next among the conditions to be met if 
an increase in the use of dairy products is 
to be assured is the fact that potential city 
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buyers must have purchasing ‘power. There 
are few products so affected by business ac- 
tivity as are dairy foods. 


Full urban employment is vital for sus- 
tained demand for dairy products I have said 
before, and I repeat, low annual urban em- 
ployment, with a resultingly low purchasing 
power and decreased demand for the prod- 
ucts of the farm, is at the base of the farm 
problem. Over the long haul, neither farmers 
nor city workers can prosper unless both are 
assured of a reasonably good income and 
a good standard of living. 


Industry Responsibility 


’ 


Dairymen and the dairy industry have a 
really heavy responsibility in building a con- 
tinuous development of the American mar- 
ket for dairy products. It is their obligation 
to see that consumers get 100 per cent value 
for every dollar they spend on dairy prod- 
ucts. This will require: 


1. Full utilization of the total milk pro- 
duction—the milk 
above, the cream line. 


below, as well as 


2. Economies in the operation of cheese 
factories, evaporating plants, creamer- 
ies, and other processing plants. 


3. Savings in the handling and distribut- 
ing of fluid milk as well as all dairy 
products. 


4. More production on the 
farm through more economical feeding, 
lower costs of feed production, and 
better breeding and herd management. 


economical 


Full utilization of all the milk solids, not 
just the milk fat, is vital if dairying is to 
continue on a paying basis. In: dairying, ast 
in other industries, we need to put every 
by-product to its most profitable use. For 
that matter, I think the solids-not-fats in 
milk have graduated beyond the by-product 
stage. Whey, skimmilk, and butterfat are 
sound dairy foods in their own right, and 
have their broad field: of uses when 
converted into convenient usable forms. 


own 


The new trend will demand that dairy 
plants make complete use of milk, and that 
all purchases of milk be made on a basis 
that accurately recognizes the value of milk 
below as well as above the cream line. It 
may interest you to know that in 1895 Dr. 
Babcock attempted to work out such a plan 
for cheese factories. Wisconsin is already 
tackling this problem through the sale of 
over 4,000,000 pounds of milk daily under 
the Froker-Hardin plan. 


Dairy processing, will, 1 am sure, see some 
other interesting developments. The sal- 
vage of milk solids now lost in whey will 
demand consolidation into larger cheese fac- 
tories or a closer working relationship 
among existing plants, since it takes a plant 
intake of at least 50,000 pounds of milk a 


day to make whey drying practical. 
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Another revolutionary development is fast- 
freezing of cheese. Fast-freezing stops the 
ripening process at once and holds quality 
and flavor uniform. That should be at least 
one answer to the consumer's too-often- 
justified argument that natural cheese is far 
too variable in quality. 


As for the butter industry, I think it is 
plain that the creamery which buys 
farm separated milk will permanently 


only 
drop 
Human 
beings are likely to outbid hogs, calves, and 
chickens for skimmilk and non-fat solids as 
the public learns theig food value and there- 
by salvage billions of pounds of the best 
quality human foods. 


out of the picture in many areas. 


Innovations for Fluid Milk 


Fluid milk production and distribution will 
probably see its own innovations in the next 
few years. First these will be the 
“coming of age” of milk inspection laws. 
We can look for more uniform inspection 
standards, to do away with the kind of dup- 
lication which has in time past given pro- 


among 


ducers and processors so much trouble. 


fluid milk 
transportation 
costs, between the farm and the city, and 
between the dairy plant and the consumer’s 
home. 


Greatest actual economies in 


handling, however, lie in 


Perhaps whole milk can be concen- 
trated at plants near the farm and then re- 
constituted in the home. That plan, which 
received a brief trial in one milkshed several 
years ago, would mean larger pay loads and 
smaller overhead costs all along the line. 
It would also conserve refrigerator space 
in the home. The early trial was unsuccess- 
ful because of misunderstandings in the pur- 
chases of milk, but consumers seemed satis- 


\ fied with the product. 


Concentration would be doubly advantage- 
ous if dairies should retain the two-day de- 
livery schedule after the war, a likely de- 
velopment if consumers are agreeable. 


Improved Methods on Farms 


But now let us turn from the dairy hand- 
ling industry to the dairyman’s own job. It’s 
up to the farmer to be as efficient as pos- 
sible, to reduce the actual production costs 
as much as possible. 


Feed exerts a great influence on both the 
cost and the nutritive value of milk, and I 
expect: to see more attention given to this 
In the 
past, with a few notable exceptions, dairy 


factor as soon as the war is over. 


producers and plants have been interested ‘ 


Without 
lessening their interests along these lines, 
they are going to be increasingly interested 
in the new ways of haying, new types of 
ensilage, and other feeding innovations that 


only in economical production. 


influence the quality and the nutritional 
value of milk. 
Granted that. you have high-producing 


cows, abundant and high quality feed means 


low cost milk. Scarce or low grade feeds 
make the cost of milk production high and 
the quality low. 


Crop improvement and improved harvest- 
ing methods offer other fertile fields for im- 
proving the dairy feeding program. 

Renovation of Pastures 


remarkable stands 
and yields of alfalfa, red clover and sweet 


Through renovation, 
clover can be secured on’ steep, weedy, un- 
productive permanent hillside pastures with 
out plowing. 


Instead of plowing, which induces erosion 
on those steep slopes, the tearing up of the 
sod is done with a field cultivator. Then, 
with proper pasture © is 
“legumized” with persistent growths of pro- 
ductive hot and dry weather legumes. Tite 
possibilities of brome grass as a feed re- 
source have scarcely been touched in a large 
segment of our dairy regions. 


fertilization, the 


Commercial Nitrogen Fertilizers — Their 
use may well be one of the significant trends 
in post-war dairying. The potentiality for 
production of nitrates in existing plants is 
tremendous, should their price drop 
from around $40 to around $20 a ton they 
can 


and 
contribute greatly to lower cost pas- 
turage and hay. 


Improved Herd Management and Dairy 
3reeding—There will be extensive improve- 
ment in herd management and dairy breed- 
ing too. The application of artificial breed- 
ing, permitting the maximum use of progeny- 
tested sires, is another growing field in dairy 
management. Artificial breeding is beyond 
doubt the most powerful tool for herd im- 
provement since the finding of Mendel. I 
am told that it is possible to make in 10 


years with this method strides in dairy im- 


provement which would take at least 50 
years under ordinary herd improvement 
measures. A _ single outstanding sire can 


produce a thousand or more calves yearly. 
Air transport service and improved methods 
will permit sire service to any point of the 
world—and will give American herds access 
to desirable sires from any point on the 
globe. There is no question about the place 
this practice will play in years to come 


Improved Dairy Barns—Housing for the 
dairy herd is virtually certain to be im- 
proved, particularly as new research reveals 
the functional requirements of the dairy cow. 
This will probably mean barns designe: to 
handle the dairy herd with less labor, better 
use of feed, improvements in animal he:!th, 
longer productive life of the dairy cow, and 
less difficulty with the livestock ailments 
which have in the past limited her procuc- 
tive life. 

One highly important finding is appearing 
in the current studies on the functional needs 


of dairy animals. Cows housed under modern 
conditions definitely should .spend much of 
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“The things that mean 
the most to us in your 
Trailerized tanks are — 
they are lower, pull 
easier,and are easier on 
tires— we know because 
we operate tanks oncon- 
ventional trailers too.” 


Quality Milk Service 


Burlington, Wisconsin 


i Se aR 
PERREORS FOP 


“or, 
~ i ee , 


Heil “Trailerized” (frameless) Tanks Deliver 
dependable performance, without delays 


Less time out for routine maintenance — fewer 
road delays dué to breakdowns .., . steady roll- 
ing, night and day, day after day — is what 
piles up the gallonage totals. 


Ask any experienced user, and he will tell 
you that is the reason why he is a booster for 
Heil “Trailerized” Tanks. You and your milk 
haulers, over a period of time, can depend on 
the same substantial bonus of gallonage actual- 
ly delivered. Heil “Trailerized’ construction 
minimizes dead weight and assures maximum 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAM through June 30, 1944) 


makes these Heil Trailerized Tanks available for milk: 


2875 and 3400 gal., and other sizes. 
Also tanks for mounting on customer's truck or trailer. 


January, 1944 


payload, equal for a given gross weight to that 
of any other equipment made, 


You and your haulers want to know, before 
making this substantial investment, that estimat- 
ed profits will be realized. Heil’s long expe- 
rience — the proved success of Heil'’s basically 
sound design — Heil’s quality standards, now 
even higher than ever as a result of exacting war 
production work, are factors you can bank on. 


For safe, sanitary, good-looking, money- 
making equipment that builds a reputation for 
on-time delivery, specify “Heil Trailerized 
Tank” on your PD-310 applications. Write at’ 
once for further information. 













































their time out of the stanchion, with ade- 
quate free: movement and exercise. Calves 
and young stock also need freedom of move- 
ment to keep them healthy. This will in- 
volve an outdoor “loafing” shed for the herd; 
perhaps an insulated building, perhaps just a 
simple shelter. 


It is worth mentioning that housing costs 
are best figured on a “cost-per-unit-of-pro- 
duction” basis, rather than on “cost-per- 
animal-housed”. In other words, you can 
afford to spend more on good high produc- 


ing cows. 


We are learning now how to make drastic 
reductions in milking time and equipment 
requirements and at the same time to in- 
crease production, and do an all-around bet- 
ter job with present equipment. With this 
knowledge applied to post-war milking ma- 
chine production, new gains in time and 
labor dr@ certain to result. 


Now let me briefly summarize what I 
think dairymen and the people in the dairy 
industry must do to maintain for dairying 
the firm footing it needs if it is to make its 
fullest contribution to national welfare in 
post-war America. 


FIRST, I think the dairy industry must 
recognize that it can not prosper when 
any other major group is suffering re- 
verses. In other words, prosperity for 
dairying is dependent upon city workers 
having employment and income enabling 
them to buy and pay reasonable prices 
for dairy products. 


SECOND, the dairy industry must pro- 
mote research to expand present knowl- 
edge of dairy products and to develop 
hitherto undiscovered food values. 


_ THIRD, it must expand its basic educa- 
tional program to the end that consumers 
will maintain their appreciation of and 
demand for all dairy products. 

The dairy industry today stands on the 
highest pinnacle in all its history. The food 
values of its products are better understood 
today than ever before. Methods improving 
quality and efficiency have made tremendous 
strides in the past few years. 


. 

In the post-war period lies a new era of 
broadened horizons and expanded opportuni- 
ties. As I have indicated, still greater pos- 
sibilities lie ahead for improvement in the 
quality of the products or the industry and 
for efficiency in producing, processing and 
distributing them. Research will not only 
uncover new opportunities in all of these 
fields, but, of even more importance, will 
develop as yet undiscovered information on 
the food values of dairy products. 


By continuing to foster research and the 
improvements to which it points, as well as 
its educational program, the dairy industry 
is charting its course along a new high 
road, That road points to a far more im- 
portant place for the dairy industry in the 
field of agriculture. It points to an industry 
serving as the most important factor in the 
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economic and social structure of the nation. 
It points to an industrY making the greatest 
contribution in all history to the health and 
well being of the people it serves. 


DISA’s 25th Annual 


Silver Anniversary of Dairy Industries 
Supply Association to Be Observed 
this Month in New York 


DISA’s Silver Anniversary Annual Mcet- 
ing, of one day, will occur in New York 
City, Tuesday, January 25th, at Hotel Com- 
modore, at 10 A.M., without any “conven- 
tion” tone, major policy-making executives 
of member companies planning this year, as 
in the past, to attend. 


Last year’s objectives and 
ments of the association will be reviewed 
but major attention will be given to what 
lies ahead. There will be a fore-shadowing 
of conditions and problems which the dairy 
processing industries will face at the termina- 
tion of the European war and in the several 
years immediately succeeding. Against this 
background members will tentatively consid- 
er the most serviceable direction 
DISA activities should take. 


accomplish- 


which 


One-third of DISA’s 15 directorships, ex- 
piring the day of the meeting, will be filled 
from a group of pre-announced nominees. 
Following the general business session, the 
new board of directors will elect DISA’s 
officers for the year. At the general session 
Gordon Lamont will preside for the second 
successive year. John W. Ladd is now vice- 
president and John H. Mulholland, is treas- 
urer. As executive vice-president Roberts 
Everett heads the association’s staff. 


Reports by Committee Heads 


Among committee chairmen who are ex- 
pected to present reports are: G. E. Wallis, 
Executive Committee of Board of Directors; 
E. W. Skinner, Finance; E. F. Wellinghoff, 
Membership; Ralph L. Young, Credit In- 
formation Interchange; Walter R. Maguire, 
Membership Promotion; George W. Put- 
nam, Technical; Robert Rosenbaum, Ex- 
position; H. L. Miller, War Problems; 
and these sectional sub-chairmen of the War 
Problems Committee ; E. W. Weiller, Adver- 
tising Materials; R. D. Britton, Jobbers; 
Frank B. Jack, Ice Cream Ingredients; R. E. 
Olson, Instruments; G. F. Gallagher, Milk 
Ingredients; L. V. Keefe, Paper Products ; 
Wayne Jordan, Refrigeration, Insulation, 
etc.; C. E. Glasser, Sanitation Products; 
W. E. Gray, Jr., Special Advisory. ? 

In its quarter-century of non-profit opera- 
tions DISA has won the recorded recogni- 
tion of two Presidents, Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of cabinet officers, 
scientific leaders, publicists, the heads of 
several of the war agencies, and numerous 
outstanding men in other fields. 

DISA presidents, prior to Mr. Lamont, 
have been Harry L. Miller, C. Mortensen, 








H. C. Calvert, George F. Wallis, H. 
Keiner, H. H. Miller and O. S. Jordan. 


The terms of two treasurers have spanned 
the entire quarter-century, Thomas — D. 
Cutler having been Mr. Mulholland’s sole 
predecessor. 


Although its headquarters had remained 
unbrokenly in ‘New York City for 23 years, 
in 1942 it transferred its offices to Wasli- 
ington, where it has substantially aided not 
only its member companies in meeting the 
difficult emergencies of the war but has also 
been of substantial service to the dairy in- 
dustries as a whole. 





DURAGLAS POSTER SERIES 


Many Dairies Use Novel Feature to 
Protect Bottles 


A Series of attractive colored cartoon type 
posters intended to inspire greater care in 
the handling of milk bottles in dairies, is 
being used in many milk plants throughout 
the country. The posters have been made 
available by the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Duraglas milk hot- 
“tles, as part of its continuing program of 
bottle conservation. 

Studies of the subject *-have revealed the 
points in a milk bottle’s routine where it is 
most likely to come to harm. The program 
for the use of the posters—nine in the series 

includes suggestions for their most effec- 
tive use at these points of peak vulnerability. 

The posters make effective use of animated 
figures of milk bottles, frowning at rough 
handling by workmen, and pleading for con- 
sideration in varying situations. One poster 
finds Mr. Duraglas Bottle objecting to un- 
usual temperature shock; in another he sobs 
at being squeezed on the conveyor. In 
another Mr. Bottle, bath towel in hand, in- 
spects his bathroom 
It could become damaged by im- 
proper cleansing. 


complexion in the 
mirror. 
In the series of posters, 
is a Christmas and New Year’s greeting 
from the people of Owens-Illinois to the 
people who work with and handle milk 
bottles. 


In offering the Owens- 
Illinois stresses: the war-time need for con- 
servation of manpower, materials and trans- 
portation facilities of all kinds. The attempt 
to assure full life expectancy for all Dura- 
glas containers fits into this conservation 
program. . 


poster series, 


Requests for the poster series should be 
addressed to the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, O., or to the nearest Owens- 


Illinois branch office or jobber. 
=e 


DEFERS GRADE A ORDINANCE 

New Castle, Ind. (EB)—The local City 
Council has deferred consideration of a 
Grade A milk ordinance until after the war. 
The Council decided that difficulties in secur- 
ing equipment made the ordinance wun- 
enforceable. 
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For complete milk processing 


equipment .. . 


[surwonrs > 


@ DAMROW 
Intake Equipment 


Completely designed, built, and 

installed by Damrow engineers, 

this compact and efficient intake layout has a capacity of 
50,000 Ibs. of milk per hour, or 720 cans. Damrow intake 
equipment can be built to fit the needs of every plant, both in 
intake capacity and floor space. 





FOUR CAN AND COVERS 
TYPE J ROTARY WASHER 





@ DAMROW Power Operated 
Rotary Cay Washers 
Compact, efficient, economical, low-priced. DAMROW 
power rotaries are available in capacities from 4 to 6 cans 
and covers per minute. 


@ DAMROW Hand Operated 
Rotary Can Washer 


Ideal for the small plant, this Damrow 
hand-operated rotary is the most ef- 
ficient washer of its size available. 
Handles 2% cans and covers per 


minute. Easy to operate. 





DAMROW BROTHERS 


2044 WESTERN AVENUE 





Come to DAMROW 


- + « « Modern Aid to Higher Production on Less Manpower - 





Better protection to dairy product quality, lowered 
man-hours, reduced operating costs, increased plant 
efficiency . . . these have long been welcome benefits 
in dairies using DAMROW COMPLETE EQUIP- 
MENT. When you need new equipment or replace- 
ments, be sure you add these advantages to your plant. 





@ DAMROW Weighing 
Tanks Suspension Type 
Specially built weighing tanks 
with special dumping pouch 
and vacuum -controlled 14” 
valve capable of emptying 
1,000 Ibs. in 4.4 seconds. De- 
signed for speed and easy 
cleaning. 





Type A— 
Type F 
Type J— 








@ DAMROW 
Vapor-Film Pasteurizers 
Provides faster, more uwni- 
form heating, automatically 
controlled temperature, pre- 
vents burnt flavor, hot spots. 
Assures longer service. Ca- 
pacities from 50 to 1000 
gallons. 





f 
(/? A 
"A % / 


@ DAMROW 
Gravity Cold Milk Filters 
Fast, economical, most ef- 
ficient filter — available in 
fhree sizes, for capacities 
from 5,000 to 25,000 Ibs 


15,000-25,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 
5,000 Ibs. 


@ DAMROW Horizontal Storage 
Tank with Agitator 


Damrow tanks and vats are made in 
all sizes, shapes, designs to meet speci- 
fic needs of all plants. They reflect 
the unusual skill, experience and 
craftsmanship you can always expect 
at Damrow. 


COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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Dairy Gains Recognition 






For Red Cross Activities 


Sanitary Farms Dairy in Erie, Pa., 


Qualifies With Mobile Emergency 


First Aid Unit and First Aid Detachment 


F THE many contributions to the 
Oa effort made by Sanitary Farms 

Dairy and its employees in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania one of the latest is its participation 
in the American Red Cross First Aid pro- 
gram. This dairy organization, by the dili- 
gent training and instruction of the em- 
ployee, has qualified with a Volunteer First 
Aid Detachment and a Mobile Emergency 

First Aid Unit. 


Authorization of the 
Volunteer First Aid 
Detachment gives the 
firm recognition for 
hundred per cent par- 
ticipation in American 
Red Cross First Aid 


programs. This de- 





tachment, consisting of 
eighteen employees of 


0. Carlyle Brock 


the dairy, has success- 
fully completed both Red Cross Standard 
and Advanced courses in first aid, and main- 
tains good standing as to current training. 
Certificate of authorization for this detach- 
ment was processed by the Red Cross 
Washington Office late last October. The 
personnel of the First Aid Detachment is 
made up of employees in both the office and 
plant. 


The Mobile Emergency First Aid Unit 
is reported to be the first one organized in 
Erie County. At the present time the drivers 
of thirty-six milk delivery routes have quali- 
fied. These drivers have all taken the re- 
quired thirty hours of training. So enthu- 
siastic were the men on the routes about 
the Red Cross Emergency First Aid work 
that they gladly contributed their time to 
take the necessary instruction. 





The Sanitary Farms Dairy was fortunate 
in its training program both for the First 
Aid Detachment and the Mobile Emergency 
First Aid Unit in that one of its key em- 
ployees, Miss Emily Koziarski, is a qualified 
Red Cross First Aid Instructor and has 
been an active worker in Red Cross first 
aid work since the beginning of the war. It 
was under her direction that regular classes 
were held for the men on the routes and for 
those in the plant and office who expressed 
a desire to become members of the First 
Aid Detachment. 

Reward for Training 

Since the Mobile Emergency Unit has been 
authorized by National Red Cross -head- 
quarters, each delivery unit operated by a 
qualified driver, is authorized to display a 
Red Cross vehicle marker with the wording 
“Emergency First Aid — American Red 
Cross”. This emblem, while according no 
special privileges, does serve to identify a 
Mobile First Aid Unit as equipped and 
trained to give emergency assistance to the 
injured. Each unit is provided with a 16— 
unit first aid kit or its equivalent, the type 
and contents of which are mutually agreed 
upon by the organization and the American 
Red Cross. 


In addition to being prepared and quali- 
fied to render first aid services on the routes, 
many of the men have found that the 
distinctive honor which has been accorded 
to them builds good-will with their cus- 
tomers and their association with the Red 
Cross has developed a spirit of comraderie 
and fraternalism with many customers who 
participate in other Red Cross activities. 
Already on several occasions, some of the 


routemen have been able to render distinct 


Line-up of the Sanitary Farms Dairy members of the Mobile Emergency First Aid Unit 





assistance in the case of accidents that took 
place when they were on their usual rounds 
of duty. 


While thirty hours of training are re- 
quired to qualify a driver in the Mobile 
First Aid Unit, the period of time ove 
which the thirty hours may be extended is 
not specified. However, the Sanitary Farms 
Dairy routemen were so enthusiastic over 
the program they expressed the desire to 
get in the required training. as quickly as 
possible. As a result, Miss Koziarski ar 
ranged a training period of three three-hour 
sessions each week until the required thirty 
hours had been completed. Upon completion 
of the Standard and Advanced Courses the 
drivers took the examination that qualified 
them to carry the Red Cross First Aid iden- 
tification card. Seventy-five per cent of the 
entire organization 
have qualified already 
and most of the re 
maining employees are 
in training. 


The plant and office 
members of the Vol 
unteer First Aid De 
tachment are supplied 
with Red Cross Em 
blematic arm bands to 


pom 


Miss Emily Koziarski 


wear in times of em 
ergency and in additjon wear a distinctive 
Red Cross First Aid Pin that identifies the 
wearer at all times. 


The displaying of the Red Cross emblem 
on the Sanitary Farms Dairy motorized 
units is in itself a mark of distinction. Cov 
ering every section of the city it impresses 
Erie citizens with the driver’s consciousnes 
of a national civic and humanitarian ré 
sponsibility. The drivers take pride in being 


able to display the problem, the right to 


which was gained as result of his diligenc 
and training in Red Cross First Aid worl 


Because this milk distributing firm to 
such an active interest in Red Cross First 
\id work and was the first in Erie to | 
recognized as a Mobile Emergency Fir 
Aid Unit, it gained widespread newspap: 
publicity. 
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REVIEW 





“Why shouldn't I 
buy it? 
I’ve got the 


money ae 


Sure you’ve got the money. So have lots of us. And 
yesterday it was all ours, to spend as we darn well 
pleased. But not today. Today it isn’t ours alone. 





‘What do you mean, it isn’t mine?’’ 


It isn’t yours to spend as you like. None of us can spend as we 
like today. Not if we want prices to stay down. There just 
aren’t as many things to buy as there are dollars to spend. If 
we all start scrambling to buy everything in sight, prices can 
kite to hell-’n’-gone. 


“You think I can really keep prices down?”’ 





If you don’t, who will? Ugcle Sam can’t do it alone. Every 
time you refuse to buy something you don’t need, every time 
you refuse to pay more than the ceiling price, every time you 
shun a black market, you’re helping to keep prices down. 












““But I thought the government puta 
ceiling on prices. se 





You're right, a price ceiling for your protection. And it’s up 
to you to pay no more than the ceiling price. If you do, 
you’re party to a black market deal. And black markets not 
only boost prices—they cause shortages. 








**Doesn’t rationing take care of shortages? op 





Your ration coupons will—if you use them wisely. Don’t 
spend them unless you have to. Your ration book merely 
sets a limit on your purchases. Every coupon you don’t use 
today means that much more for you—and everybody else 
—to share tomorrow. 
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**Then what do you want me to do 


with my money?”’ 


Save it! Put it in the bank! Put it in life insurance! Pay off 
old debts and don’t make new ones. Buy and hold War 
Bonds. Then your money can’t force prices up. But it can 
speed the winning of the war. It can build a prosperous 
nation for you, your children, and our soldiers, who deserve 
a stable America to come home to. Keep your dollars out 
of circulation and they'll keep prices down. The government 
is helping—with taxes. 


“Now wait! How, do taxes help 


keep prices down?”’ 


We've got to pay for this war sooner or later. It’s easier and 
cheaper to pay as we go. And it’s better to pay more taxes 
NOW—while we’ve got the extra money to do it. Every 
dollar put into taxes means a dollar less to boost prices. So. . . 


Use it up... Wear it out... weer 
Make it do... Or do without 








A United States war message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information, and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 































Famous Greg- 
ory PURITY 
Farm Cooler in- 
stalled in thou- «: : 
sands of dairies. . 


WhenMilady 


T was hoop skirts, and little loco- 
motives with bulging stacks and flaring 
“cow-catchers.” 


Those were the days, too — back in 1873 
— when a small concern over among the rock- 
ribbed hills of western New York commenced 
to make some milk handling machines for the 
nearby creameries. “A carpenter is known by 
his chips.” 
PURITY equipment came to be known far and 
wide by the never-say-die quality that Ameri- 
can workmen of real character just couldn't 
help building into it. 


Now we're celebrating our seventieth 
milestone. And PURITY Equipment is still 
plenty good to be delivering years of trouble- 
free service all over the world. 


Maybe one of our Pasteurizers, or Can 
Washers, or Coolers, or Vats is doing its bit 
for you. To recognize it after its years of 
service, you may have to look closely at the 
tag. But please give it a little check-up, now- 
and-then, and stop the squeaks occasionally 
with a drop or two of oil. For even PURITY 
Equipment, if you forget it long enough, will 
wear out, 


Yes, we still supply parts, and even replace- 
ments, if your WPB rating is right. Better 
write us, 


And it wasn’t long until O. & B. - 






ravelled 





OAKES s. BURGER CO. ,INC. 












Milk Handling Machinery 


and SFiyypltes 
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Newly Named Thatcher Officers 


Franklin B. Pollock Elected President—Board Chair- 


man 


E. G. Ackerman Resigns 


At a meeting at the Elmira offices December 22nd the board 
of directors of the Thatcher Manufacturing Company elected ney 
officers and received the resignation of Emory G. Ackerman 


board chairman. 


Franklin B. Pollock 


Mr. Ackerman’s resignation became effe 
tive immediately, company officials have ai 
nounced. He was president of the firm until 
December 15th when Franklin B. Pollock of 
New York City was elected president. T 
retiring chairman announced no immedia 
plans. 

The following other officers were electe« 
Atty. William H. Mandeville, vice-preside: 
F executive committee ; 


— 


and chairman of the 
F. K. Rodewald of New York, vice-presidet 
and assistant to the president ; George Duster- 


dieck, vice-president in charge of sales; Walkerman D. Dugan, 
vice-president in charge of plant operations; Putnam Neil of Ni 


York, vice-president 


in charge of the New York office, and Whitn 


S. Powers, secretary and treasurer. 





Wm. H. Mandeville 





F. K. Redewald Geo. Dusterdieck 


Effective January Ist, the name of the Olean Glass Company, 
a subsidiary, will be discontinued, and all operations will be under 


the name of Thatcher Manufacturing Company. 





W. D. Dugan 


Putnam Neil W. S. Powers 


National in scope, the company has 1700 employees and lias 
plants in Elmira, N. Y., Olean, N. Y., Streator, Ill., and Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


Sales offices are maintained in New York City, 


Chicago and Philadelphia. 





Truck Mileage Saving 


A saving of more than 145,000 truck miles a year will be ac- 
complished under a dairy industry transportation plan for Whatcom 
County, Washington, according to a recent announcement by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


The plan, approval of which was announced by the ODT, ai- 
fects 3,680 producers, 64 motor carriers and seven plants operated 
by six processors, all located in Whatcom County. 


In addition to 


relocating routes to remove overlapping and 


duplication, the committee eliminated all producer hauling and 
agreed that milk motor carriers would not enter any barnyard for 
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less than 300 pounds or four full cans of milk. Other economies 
also were effected by the plan. 

There are seven plants operated by six processors in Whatcom 
County. They are: Whatcom County Dairymen’s Association, Bell- 
ingham; W. C. D. A., Lynden; Arden Farms, Everson; Carnation 
Company, Ferndale; Lynden Dairy Products Company, Lynden; 
Sumas Dairy Products Company, Sumas; Cyr Brothers, Belling- 
ham. 

The ODT cited the additional conservation efforts of Whatcom 
County, despite the original feeling that they would be fruitless, as 
an example for other dairy committees which may think they have 
reached the peak of conservation. 





Mass. Dairy Short Course 


Emergency Training Period Scheduled in January by 
Massachusetts State College 


Amherst, Mass.—The first emergency dairy short course for the 
year 1944 to be offered by the Department of Dairy Industry at 
Massachusetts State College will open January 17th and will con- 
tinue to and including January 22nd. The course, according to Pro- 
fessor J. H. Frandsen, Head of the Department, is especially 
adapted to meet the needs of inexperienced women and men out- 
side the draft age who are interested in preparing themselves for 
milk plant work. 


In this first course, particular attention will be paid to milk and 
cream testing, pasteurizing, analyzing and inspecting dairy products, 
and problems pertaining thereto. Stress will also be laid on other 
important phases of dairy work such as sanitation and cleanliness 
which are so necessary in dairy food production. The course is 
designed to give the student a good working knowledge of all-around 
dairy plant technical operations. 

All of the college laboratory and dairy processing equipment 
will be made available so that the students may familiarize them- 
selves with those machines used in commercial practice. 

Persons completing the course satisfactorily will be entitled 
to the Babcock tester’s license. 

There are no entrance requirements except that applicants must 
be at least 16 years of age and must manifest an interest in general 
dairy testing or in dairy food processing. Applications should be 
sent in as early as possible. Students will be accepted in the 
order of their application. 

Full information regarding this short course may be secured 
from the Department, of Dairy Industry or from the Director of 
Short Courses, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


New O-I Milk Bottle Plant 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company opened a new plant in Waco, 
lexas, January 3 that has an initial output of 300,000 bottles daily. 
rhree hundred employes, most of them from the Waco area, staffed 
he plant as it went into operation. George Walter, formerly of 
Houston, is manager. 





The new plant is located on a 52-acre tract just outside . the 
ity limits. The main building is a one story structure with a high 
eiling built in the usual glass factory style with batch mixing and 
furnaces at one end, facing the line of bottle making machines. 
\nnealing lehrs occupy the area between the forming machines 
nd the packing room. 

The machine shop and power plant and a service center for 
mployes, will be housed in one of the two-story wings. The other 
ving will provide quarters for a main office. Insulux glass blocks, 
an Owens-Illinois product, are used extensively in the office build- 
ing. All buildings are completely fireproof, constructed of steel, 
concrete and brick and with glass block. 
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FOR = = 


GIVES YOUR WALLS AND 
EQUIPMENT A PORCELAIN- 
LIKE FINISH OVERNIGHT 


Proved Fungus 
Resistant by 
FUNGUS TEST 


Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant 


by ACID TEST 





THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
























Damp-Tex Enamel is used in 
4,000 plants for wet surface 
maintenance. It penetrates and 
forces out moisture. Adheres to 
damp or’dry wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster. Stops deterio- 
ration, rot, rust, bacterial and 
fungus growth*. Will not crack, 
peel, check, sag or fade. Comes 
in non-yellowing white and 
colors. One coat covers. Dries 
hard overnight into tough, por- 
celain-like waterproof film. 
Will not taint foods. 

*Pre-Treated Damp-Tex. 

Send for Your first Damp-Tex 
Details 0F is used entirely at 
OUR NO-RISK our risk. Send for 


folder P for com- 
TRIAL OFFER plete details. 


cmdn U EK 


—— WETs SURFACE ENAMEL 






National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 


General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


Bronches in eighteen principal cities 














































Nothing Surpasses. . . 
DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


For regularity of formation, speed of 
operation, accuracy of weight and con- 
trol of moisture content, Doering 
machines are designed to excel on all 
points by any standard of comparison. 
— sizes, making 200, 500, 1,000 and 

5,000 pounds of prints per hour. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Cc. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 7 





They’ve Got Everything! 
AUTOMAT WRAPPERS 


do a superb job of packaging butter prints 
to suit the most exacting trade. Sanitary, 
durable, high-speed machines of stainless 
metals that efficiently wrap and carton 
at surprisinaty low cost. WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 


AUTOMAT PACKAGIKG MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO 4, OHIO 




















Dize) 
Detection of Coli in Milk 


Bacto-Violet Red Bile Agar 


This medium is recommended for direct 
plate counts of the coliform bacteria in milk 
and other dairy products. Use of this 
medium for plating purposes is approved in 
“Standard Methods for the Examination of 


Dairy Products.” 


Bacto-Brilliant Green Bile 2% 
Bacto-Formate Ricinoleate Broth 
These liquid media are recommended for 
the detection of coliform bacteria in milk. 
Both media conform in every way to the 


formulae specified in “Standard Methods.” 








DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


























Bottle Washers in War Work 


Processing of Blood Plasma, Shells, Penicillin, Utilizes 
Efficiency of Dairy Plant Equipment 


Ladewig-Soelch designed washers built by The Heil Company 
in Milwaukee now are finding a highly important place in essential 
wartime jobs. One type of washer, for example, may be found in 
blood bank laboratories performing the very careful work of de- 
livering sterile blood plasma bottles. It is also washing bottles 
returned to the laboratories with the blood from the Red Cross 
Blood Bank. This machine handles 460 CC and 700 CC size 
bottles. The bottles must not only be sterile from the standpoint 
of bacteria but must be completely pyrogen-free as well. This is 
secured by the use of distilled and double distilled water throughout 
the washing operation. 

Seven Heil washers 
are in operation in 
the Jacksonville fac- 
tory of the National 
Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company where 
shell cases for the 
Army are now being 
manufactured. Nesco 
officials credit these 
washers with a part 
in the manufacturing 
efficiency which re- 
cently won the Army- 
Navy “E” Award for their Jacksonville plant.. The washers com- 
pletely remove all drawing compounds, and drawing oils from the 
shells in five different operations during their manufacture. 





Washer Cleaning “hell Cases 


Newest specific purpose for which Heil bottle washers have 
been supplied is that of washing and sterilizing laboratory bottles 
for the modern miracle drug, penicillin, used to combat the dread 
cocci family of infectjon to which millions succumbed every year. 

Realizing the importance of keeping existing washers in service 
The Heil Company has just published a new Bottle Washer Main- 
tenance Manual. It is especially suited to present conditions and 
is available to users of Heil Bottle Washers as well as to all others 
interested in prolonging the life of their equipment. Milk plant 
operators may obtain a copy of this helpful manual by writing to 
The Heil Company in Milwaukee. 

Heil engineers are presently engaged in the design and develop- 
ment of new machines for postwar production with especial atten- 
tion toward simplification of construction to provide interchange- 
ability and fewer parts so as to require less maintenance and 
the prevention of bottle scratching, scuffing, and breaking. 





Oct. Purchases for Lend-Lease, Territorial 
Emergency, Red Cross and Other Purposes 


(U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture Report) 





——Quantity. —+¥F.O.B. Cost-—— 

Jan. 1, to Jan. 1, to 
Units Oct. Oct. 31, 1943 Oct. Oct. 31, 194 

Dairy and Poultry Products 
Butter, salted ......... Lbs. .11,085,513 91,778,080 $ 5,057,810 $44,776.67 
Cheese, American ......Lds. ~ 20,843,570 136,345,668 5,722,712 36,685.44 
Cheese, Processed Lbs. ; 45,393,310 12,815,63 
Chicken, Frozen . Lbs. 27,424 9,74 
Eggs, Dried . Lbs. 1,193,029 236,880,010 1,534,441 288,006,95 
Eggs, Shell ... Cases. 253,264 3,031,09 
Milk, Condensed ..Cases 124,100 1,150,885 816,900 6,428,28 
Milk, Dry Pwdar. Mix. Lbs. 38.700 8.55 
Milk, D.Skim (Roller)Lbs. 10,192,054 59,700,922 1,273,988 7,473.1: 
Milk, D. Skim (Spray)Lbs. 11,322,797 163,020,200 1,643,603 23,961.61 


Milk, Dry Whole........Lbs. 2,598,750 38,812,662 962,354 14,380,169 
Milk, Evaporated ......Cases 302,400 6,944,458 1,242,840 28,324,391 
Turkey, Frozen . Lbs. 29,180 ~! 11; 2¢ 





$18,254,648 $465,912,8: 
Fats and Oils 
Oleo Oil . / .... Lbs. 


‘ , 5,000 1,080, 
Oleomargarine ............ Lbs. 30,000 6 7 


,102 5,250 10,073, 
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Return From Jap Internment 


H. H. Cameron and Thomas H. Pond, Jr., officials of the 
Shanghai, China, plant of the Amos Bird division of the Borden 
company, arrived in New York December 1 on the S. S. Gripsholin 
after spending approximately one year in Japanese internment camps. 

Freedom for Cameron ended Nov. 5, 1942, when he was sent 
to a Shanghai internment camp which housed mostly political 
prisoners, and Pond was placed in another camp in February, 1943. 
The plant was taken over by the Japanese in April, 1943, and has 
since been utilized for the freezing of fish. Previously, it produced 
frozen eggs, handling approximately 1,500,000 eggs daily. 


H. H. Cameron, H. C. Pond and his brother, Thomas H. Pond, Jr. 








After the Japanese occupation of Shanghai, both men were 
permitted freedom within the city limits for eleven months, during 
which. period they wore arm bands identifying them as aliens. 

Cameron, who was superintendent of the Shanghai plant, has 
been in that capacity in China 28 years. Pond, assistant manager 
at Shanghai, has been with the organization there 16 years. The 
latter is a brother of H. C. Pond, president of the Amos Bird 
division of the Borden company. 

Neither suffered ill effects, other than slight losses in weight, 
during their detention. After hostilities cease, both may return to 
Shanghai. 





Conservation Effective 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Truckers serving milk producers in 
the local area are conserving tires and gasoline as a result of war- 
time adjustments they have made in operations, according to E. H. 
Matzen, extension marketing specialist of Purdue University, after 
ummarizing a comparison study made in 1942 and 1943. 

The university contlucted a study of 101 trucks operated in the 
al area in August, 1942 and the Indianapolis Dairy Transporta- 
tion Committee made a similar Rurvey of 170 trucks in the same 
area last July. More milk is being hauled per truck on less miles 
hy far, the report showed. 





A Striking Billboard 


This is a reproduction of the new billboard of Elsie and family. 
which carries a wartime message without the name of the sponsor, 
The Borden Company. 
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they look for... 
KEEP YOURS DEEP! 


@ Your cream line is “sales appeal” in the 
bottle, long a sign of quality among housewives. 
Protecting this creaming ability is only one of 
the advantages of the Waukesha 100% Sanitary 
Pump. For even under high capacity milk pump- 
ing, the Waukesha’s positive, slow speed rotary 
action avoids churning, agitating, or BATTER- 
ING UP of butterfat — to help maintain the deep 
cream line you want. 


@ Performing this important task of quality- 
protection in the leading dairies of the country, 
Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pumps are demon- 
strating as well their reputation for long service 
life. By their precision-engineered durability, 
theyre helping dairies keep up steady produc- 
tion flow—with a minimum of time out for 
service attention. ; 





@ If you urgently need this kind of pumping 
efficiency, we are still able to help you—in 
addition to our increasing war production. Con- 
sult your jobber, or write direct. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” 
Awarded to both Waukesha plants . « « 
Waukesha and Watertown 
Sold by Leading Jobbers Everywhere 


. 





* WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY x 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





mene) 


~~ 


PUMP 





Many Problems Face Dairying 
at Present and During 1944 


John Brandt, Land O’Lakes Head, Outlines the Handicaps Besetting 
Milk Production—Calls For Better Understanding 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Dairying, a 
Myiasic industry on which thousands of 

small cities as well as several million 
farmers depend for their personal welfare, 
is at the cross-roads at the start of the New 
Year of 1944, John president of 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., said in a 


Brandt, 


year-end review. 


“Dairy farmers and their 


industry are 
already well started into their third full 
year of wartime operations,” Brandt de- 
clared. “They have been asked by their 


government to assume a huge part of the 
Their record 
to date has been brilliant in the face of dif- 


wartime food production job. 


ficulties, but the number of problems con- 
fronting them is so great that 1943 produc- 
tion fell short of the all-time records estab- 
lished in 1942, 

“Because of the importance of dairying, 
all people owe it to themselves to make 
themselves aware of these problems,” Brandt 
continued. 
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protec- 
tion against costly = 
egg breakage. A 3 . USERS— 
Bowmalt Dairy 


2. Outstanding display 

of eggs. 

8. Convenient and 
economical to use. 


The Borden Co. 
Land O’ Lakes 
Crys. 


4. Save time and 

labor. Beatrice Cry. Co. 
5. Simple and rapid Chestnut Farms 

set-up. Chevy Chase Dy. 
6. Outstanding design 

reproduction. Lambrecht Cry. Co. 


Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy 


ELF-LOCKIN 
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SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
509 B. Mlinois St. Cdicare, Minels 


7. Single surface cover 
gives 100% display 
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As head of the Land O'Lakes organiza- 
tion, head of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers which represents 
dairy farmers of 41 states, and head of the 
Dairy Products Marketing 
agency 


Federation, 


Association, 


central buying for the govern- 
ment in the purchase of numerous dairy 
products, Brandt is familiar with the dairy- 
ing problem from both sectional and na- 


tional viewpoints. 


‘ 


Factors Limiting the Flow 


“Shortages of manpower and machinery, 
rising costs of production in the face of 
rigid price ceilings and other factors are 
operating to limit the production of milk on 
dairy farms,” he declared. “A program of 
subsidies has been inaugurated as a _ pur- 
ported cure for some of these difficulties 
while at the same time it is claimed to be a 
cure for inflation. The dairy people have 
been under renewed attacks from imitators 
of their products. All should be aware of 
these problems because they affect the wel- 
fare of all of us and the nation.” 


the 
This 


into a number of related problems, import- 


Brandt then outlined current dairy 


situation as he sees it. breaks down 


antly including : 


Mitk Propuction: Official estimates 
place total production for 1943 at 118.2 bil- 
lion pounds. This is only one per cent be- 
the all-time 1942. A 
but steady decline, however, set in during 
the closing months of the year. If this 
decline is allowed to continue, government 
statisticians figure production for 1944 will 
fall to 114 billion butter, 
government spokesmen have declared their 


low record of slow 


pounds. As to 


intention to try to maintain production at 
approximately the levels of 1943, giving as 
one of their principal objectives the bolster- 
ing of civilian morale. In the Northwest, 
further advancement of the dry milk pro- 
gram will help to attain this goal both for 
milk and butter production. The dry milk 
program enables large groups of farmers 
to expand operations by getting additional 
returns from the sale of skim milk which 
is an additional product. Heavy declines, 
however, have already marked 1943 in cer- 
tain areas; notably in North Dakota. For 
the nation as a whole, cow numbers have 
increased. But the significant point is in 
the number of cows milked. On December 
1, 1943, this figure was the lowest of any 
December Ist since 1925. 


Prices and Subsidies 


Prices: In the face of rising costs of 
production, dairy product prices have been 
held under a rigid system of price control. 
In addition, price ceilings are generally held 
steady throughout the year. This tends to 
remove incentive for maintaining the flow 
of milk during low production seasons when 
production costs are normally higher. Dairy 
prices are also frozen at abnormally low 
levels in relation to other farm products. 
This has resulted in farmers turning away 
from dairying, which is the basis for the 
program of that has built 
farm prosperity in many areas. The price 
situation on the 
able to production. 


diversification 


whole has been unfavor- 


Sussipies: As a substitute for adequate 
prices, the government has advanced a pro- 
gram of paying subsidies. From the stand- 
point of encouraging production, subsidies 
have been. inadequate. They are also com- 
plicated. The fuss and bother connected 
with the collection of the AAA feed subsidy 
on dairy production is an example. It often 
takes more time and trouble than the money 
involved is worth to collect the 
check. Farmers also distrust subsidies. They 
see in them the great weapon of regimenta- 
tion of their operations. The subsidy pro- 
gram was adopted as a substitute for ade- 
quate prices because of the desire to control 
prices. This, it was argued, would prevent 


subsidy 


inflation. The fact is that subsidies them- 
selves are inflationary. The proponents of 
subsidies are in an incongruous position. In 
the depression, subsidies were used in order 
inflation. Now they are being 


advanced as an inflation cure. 


to secure 


Manpower, Machinery and Feeds 


MANPOWER: This is one of the toughest 
problems facing dairying. For example, on 
those few Northwest farms that ordinarily 
employ hired help, trained help is almost 
impossible to find. That obtainable must 
be paid high wages. For the U. S. as a 
whole, farm wage rates have risen 27 per 
cent in the past 12 months. This 
be all right except that extra wages are 
not compensated by higher returns for farm 
production. Another manpower problem is 
even more important to the great majority 
of Northwest farms. Few farms in this 
atea regularly use hired help. In Wis 
consin, for example, seven out of eight farm 
are operated entirely by family labor. Her: 
the problem is serious because so many of 
our farmers and their wives are old and 
are tiring under the strain of producing ex- 
tra things needed for the war. 


we yuld 


Farm Macuinery: Old machinery 
wearing out. Replacements are hard to get. 
In allocating steels and other materials, the 
government is trying to improve the situa- 
tion. Many statements, however, have becn 
misleading. Farmers hope that official op- 
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timism on this program will be replaced by 
realistic action. Official fears are already 
being expressed that production of farm 
machinery will fall short of production 
quotas by 10 per cent. 


Feeps: Supplies are short. Prices are 
higher. Costs of all feeds on November 15, 
1943, averaged 28.3 per cent higher than 
one year earlier, according to official figures. 


Other Important Points 


TRANSPORTATION: Farm transportation is 
deteriorating due to lack of replacement 
trucks and parts. This is one of the nation’s 
most serious problems. It involves all trans- 
portation. 

OLEOMARGARINE: In 1943 dairying has 
been undergoing attack. The attack will 
continue into 1944, 
ests attack under the guise of an attempt 


Oleomargarine inter- 


to make more oleomargarine available to 
the public. The facts are, however, that all 
the oleo that can be produced in the face of 
the shortage of all fats and oils is being 
made and consumed. It is sold virtually 
free of federal taxes. Dairy farmers do not 
disagree with such a policy. They oppose 
attempts to color oleomargarine in imitation 


of butter. 

Darry Unity: This is one of the most 
encouraging developments of the year. Dairy- 
ing has been asked to do a big job in the 





war. At the same time the industry is faced 
with many problems. To meet these prob- 
lems the widely scattered forces of dairy- 
ing have drawn together. They are work- 
ing together more than ever before. Definite 
strides have been made. One great need of 
the moment is a better understanding by all 
of the problems of dairying. Public alert- 
ness and straight thinking about them are 
needed by the general public as well as the 
farmers in the further development of dairy- 
ing in the interests of the nation as a whole 
in times of war and peace. 
—_ 0 ~~ + 


“PIPELINE” CLAIM RULING 





Milk handlers in the New York milkshed 
were notified January 3rd that legal proceed- 
ings now form the only channel through 
which they can collect diversion payments 
from producer funds for the “pipeline” diver- 
sion of milk to manufacturing uses more 
than three years ago. The information was 
contained in a letter from Dr. C. J. Blan- 
ford, administrator of the metropolitan milk 
marketing area, to 128 handlers regulated 
by the New York federal-state milk orders. 


The notice, latest development in a three 
year-old controversy about the validity of 
“pipeline” diversions, informed handlers that 
they must file petitions for payment with the 
War Food Administrator, present their evi- 
dence at a hearing, and await a determina- 


tion of each. The letter referred specifically 
to claims arising from milk diverted in May, 
June and July, 1940. 


“Pipeline” claims for those months amount- 
ed to nearly $70,000, and petitions have been 
filed by six handlers for payments amounting 
exactly to $60,595.44. The balance of less 
than $10,000 represented claims which also 
had been denied but have not resulted in 
litigation. The petitioning handlers and the 
sums they are seeking are: Chenango Farm 
Products, Inc., $4,731.33; Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., $21,923.40; Purity Creamery 
Products, Inc., $23,346.16; John E. Rosasco 
Creameries, Inc., $761.97; St. Lawrence 
County Cooperative Dairies, Inc., $6,762.99, 
and Queensboro 
$3,069.59. 


Farm Products,  Inc., 


———_o — + — —___ 


OWENS-ILLINOIS COMBINATIONS 





J. P. Levis, president of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, has announced that undet 
a program of reorganization the Libbey 
Glass Company of Toledo, Ohio, and th¢ 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company have 
become divisions of the Owens4Illinois Glass 
Company as of January 1, 1944. 


The firms, heretofore operated as wholly 
owned subsidiaries, will be dissolved and 
their business conducted as the Libbey 
division and the Pacific Coast division of th« 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
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Conserve Manpower—Lower Costs 


with the 


Illinois Utensil Washing and Sterilizing Machine 


and at the same time do a better job for less money.. Helps 
solve your labor probiem. Savings pay for it quickly. 


Sturdy construction of No. 12 gauge galvanized iron. Corner 
: or straight wall installation. Floor space 30’x 114”. Without 
—— rack tables 30’x 30’. 


Economical to operate. %4-h.p. motor and pump capacity 
120 gallons per minute. Operates on gas or steam heat. 


| 


ss Has given complete satisfaction in the largest plants in 
the indusfry for the past 20 years. 


plant. 


WIRE — PHONE 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 


January, 1944 


Utensils, separator parts, etc., dry automatically—no wiping 
necessary. Does a thorough job quickly. 


Safety devices insure perfect operation by anyone in the 
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Industry Outlook 


Long-Term Consumptive Demand Ex- 
pected in Post-War Period 


(By Theodore G. Montague President 
of The Borden Co.) 


The course of the dairy industry during 
1944 will be determined almost entirely by 
the war and the exigencies of our wartime 
economy. Economic laws will probably re- 
main largely in a state of suspension, and 
Government policy will continue as the con- 
trolling factor. The industry will serve as 
an important agency of supply. 
for 
the most part, by wartime necessity, predic- 
tions of the future must be tempered by un- 
certainty. 
one 


In these abnormal conditions, bred, 


However, it is possible to make 
forecast: the industry's 
will be limited only by 


volume 
the ability of the 
nation’s 


sales 


dairy farms 
to produce milk. There 
will be a market for 
every pound produced. 


There is consider- 
able uncertainty about 
the future of milk pro- 
duction, although, ac- 
cording to Government 
estimates, farm income 
during 1943 reached an 
all-time high. 





Theo. G. Montague 
A goal for 1944 milk production has been 
established by the War Food Administration 


and the 
pounds. 


121 billion 
about three billion 
pounds more than the estimated 1943 milk 
yield, and, according to Government 


boards at 
This goal is 


state war 


eco- 
nomists, can be achieved only under certain 
conditions—all of them beyond the control 
of the industry. 


Unabated Demand to 


The demand for dairy products can be 
counted upon to continue unabated, whether 
or not the milk production goals are at 
tained. The will remain the 
industry’s largest single customer as long 
as the army and navy are retained at war- 
time strength, and will have first call on 
supplies. Even if peace comes during 1944, 
it seems likely that Government demands 
will continue until dairying in the 
countries to be liberated is resumed at near 
prewar production levels, and the personnel 
of the military forces is drastically reduced. 


The full effect of Government require- 
ments on total supplies of dairy products 
is appreciated by people outside the 
dairy industry. In the case of butter, for 
example, the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported the highest December 1 
cold storage holdings in history—176 million 
pounds. Of this amount, however, two Gov- 
ernment agencies held 108 million pounds, 
while a large part of the balance had been 
obligated to the Government or was owned 
by the military services. 


24 


Continue 


Government 


high 


few 


Currently, the Government is depending 
upon these stocks and is not buying the 
winter butter make. 
requirements during the last two months of 
the year from 50 to 25 per cent of produc- 


It reduced its cheese 


tion. However, when the flush milk produc- 
tion season opens in the Spring, and dairy 
products are manufactured at an increasing 
rate, the Government has indicated heavy 
purchases will be resumed. 
Consumer Buying Habits 

during 1944 probably 
will be higher than in any of the so-called 


normal years, but the supply available for 
civilian 


Domestic demand 


needs will be sharply limited 
Government requirements and the output of 


the country’s dairy herds. 


by 


The anticipated 
increase in civilian demand is based partly 
on changes in consuming habits, which are 
believed to have occurred during the last 
few years, and partly on the continuation 
of high consumer incomes. 

Even civilian 


current cannot, of 


course, be accurately measured, since short- 


demand 


ages and rationing have made it impossible 
for the industry to fill all civilian orders. 
However, demand has undoubtedly been 
stimulated by a better appreciation of dairy 
products, as a result of wartime education 
in nutrition, and the wider use of milk prod- 


ucts as substitutes for even scarcer foods. 


There seems to be little doubt that there 
will be a long-term upturn in the demand 
for dairy products, and this trend may be 
accelerated by the return to civilian life of 
millions of men whose eating habits have 
been radically changed during their service 
in the army and navy. Dairy products seem 
favored by all current and imminent changes 
in consumption habits, and the maintenance 
and improvement of these new trends is a 
logical post-war job for the industry. 


the 
the industry, it seems unlikely that any great 


In considering post-war position of 


expansion will be necessary. The industry 
is organized to process and market the out- 
put of the nation’s dairy farms, and economic 
and natural limitations make any sudden and 
sizeable increase in the present high rate of 
milk production unlikely. 

A limited number of new plants may be 
needed to provide products which will be 
in greater demand after the war, or to handle 
the output of newly developed dairy areas. 
New 


machinery subjected to unusual wear during 


or improved equipment to replace 


the war will be needed. 


In regard to manpower, aside from absorl- 
ing the armed 
forces, it seems unlikely that the dairy in- 
dustry will be able to offer expanded em- 
ployment on the same large which 
figures in the planning of many manufac- 
turing industries. 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES— 
YOU LEND YOUR MONEY 


workers who are now in 


scale 





SECOND PFAUDLER AWARD 





Plants at Rochester and Elyria Now 
Hold the Army-Navy “E” 


The Pfaudler Company announces that its 
second plant is now the proud possessor of 
the coveted Army-Navy “E” Award for high 
achievement in the production of war equi 
ment. 

The company is rushing- through process- 
ing equipment required for the production 
of penicillin by about twenty of the nation’s 
foremost pharmaceutical manufacturers. 

The Pfaudler produced 
equipment on an emergency basis for the 


Company also 
production of atabrine (the synthetic sub- 
stitute for quinine). All of the intermediates 
and the actual making of atabrine is carried 
on in glass lined vessels to prevent contam- 
ination. 

The. largest program in which the com- 
pany has participated, was the synthetic rub- 
ber program, for which Pfaudler produced 
90 per cent of all the glass lined steel poly- 
merizers and other process equipment needed 
to convert butadiene and styrene into syn- 
thetic latex. 

The 
much of its equipment for producing various 
types of from Pfaudler. 
Another little known factor in the Pfaudler 


Chemical Warfare Service received 


warfare chemicals 


war production program, is the equipment 
that has been supplied food dehydrators who 


are shipping huge quantities to Europe 


under Lend-Lease. Such equipment is being 


used for powdered milk and dehydrated 


foods. 

In commenting about the award, Edward 
G. Miner, Chairman of the Board, said, “It 
is with sincere appreciation that we acknowl- 


edge the Army-Navy “E” Award to the 
Rochester Division of The Pfaudler Com- 
pany for outstanding achievement in the 
production of war equipment. Similar 


recognition was accorded our Elyria, Ohio, 
plant recently. Our employees are genuine- 
ly pleased, and I know I speak for then in 
that 
recognition until final victory is achieved.” 
—————a 2 —_ 


MARKETING ORDER CHANGED 


saying we will strive to merit this 





St. Louis, Mo.—Amendments to the d- 
eral order regulating milk marketing in the 
St. Louis, Mo., area have been 
the’ War Food Administration. Under the 
new order, effective January Ist, Class 1 
milk sales, up to at least 95 per cent, wil! be 
allocated to milk produced locally before any 
Class 1 
milk. Formerly Class 1 sales were 
cated pro rata to the local and imported 
supplies. 


issued by 


sales are allocated to “imported 
allo- 


Other changes include: (1) Classification 
of milk or butterfat in ers’ 
reported sales according to its class utiliza- 
tion; and (2) Increase in the butterfat dif- 
ferential to producers. . 


excess of dez 
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Question of Subsidies 


(Continued from Page 2) 


economic thinking can become confused. 
When wishful thinking is planted in such 
a fertile area, many reasons are found to 
explain the hoped-for result. Subsidies are 


no exception. 


No less than five distinctly separate rea 
sons have been found to explain the state 
ment that subsidies will save us many times 
their cost (i.e., a “profit” of several hundred 
per cent). There may be other explanations 
that have not come to this writer's attention 

The basis for the five reasons, which are 
advanced to explain why food subsidies will 
be profitable, are: 

1. The “percentage mark-up” theory, in 

marketing. 

2. The 


stimulating production. 


“marginal producer” theory, in 
3. The “key point” theory. 

4. The “government as a consumer” theory 
5. The “proof shown in the price indexes” 


For most of these claims, if we are to be 
lieve that subsidies return a profit of several 
times their cost, we might well wonder why 
aot subsidize our entire cost of living—in 
fact, our entire national economic activity 


The claim that $6 or $7 is saved for every 


dollar of cost would indicate that a com- 
plete subsidy would reduce our cost of living 
by about 85 per cent. This is an enticing 
thought, and we might wonder if the eco- 
nomic burden of our existence could not be 
reduced even further by subsidizing the sub- 


sidy. 
Will Subsidies Prevent Inflation? 


“White collar” workers, who favor food 
subsidies as a preventive of the inflation 
which is squeezing them, and all others con 
cerned with the danger of inflation, might 
well ponder whether the proposal would 
turn out to be a cure, or a cause of more 
inflation. 


One reason for expecting food subsidies 
to stop inflation has recently been advanced. 
It states that the cost of the subsidy is “ 
more than washed out by the much greater 
saving which comes from the government’s 
not having to pay higher prices for goods 
and for labor”. (There are other reasons 
discussed under various sections of “Are 
Subsidies Profitable; Will They ‘Save Us 
Many Times Their Cost’ ?”.) 


The proponent of this reasoning recog 
nizes that such subsidies would normally be 
inflation. But he thinks this would not be 
true at present, because the government is 
such an important consumer. 


Whatever amount of subsidy money is 
passed out is inflationary. This is because 
it increases the money in consumers’ hands 
to be spent on goods and services, without 
a corresponding increase in the quantity of 
goods and services to be bought with the 
money. Such a condition is what caused 
our inflation problem in the first place, for 
which subsidies are now brought forth as a 
preventive. Our present problem arises from 
a doubling since 1939 in the income of the 
average family, and an increase of two and 
one-half times in money in circulation, with 
out any corresponding increase in goods and 
services that might absorb it without in 
More 


what is already an excess, whether govern 


creasing prices. money added to 
ment money or other, increases rather than 
decreases the discrepancy between money 
and goods; so, it adds to the inflationary 


force. 


More Money Without More Goods 
Is Inflationary 


The fact that the government is a con 


sumer does not change the fact that more 


money without more goods is inflationary 


If the government was the only consumer, 


and used all the goods, subsidy money would 


still be inflationary by the amount of the 


subsidy. 
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SAFE —SANITARY—AND ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Nearly 100 years of combined engineering 
and production skill goes into the manufac- 
turing of Sani-Certified Truck and Trailer 
Tank Units. Tanks are constructed of special 
stainless steel with seamless interior for 
The combined strength, We carry a complete stock of filter pads for cold milk, hot milk 
durability, and low weight advantages of | and cream 
this equipment assures greater economies to 
contract haulers and private owners as well. 
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For Top Efficiency in All Types of Filtration 





Flannel 
side only or both sides 
cotton between 
Pads available for immediate shipment 


Filters and Pads Handled by Leading Jobbers 


STAMSVIK MFG. CORP. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


COLD 
MILK 


FILTER 


COMPLETE, rapid and 
filtration 


economical 


EFFICIENCY, removes all dirt, milk | 


cannot by-pass 


SIMPLICITY, simple in design, easy 


to install . 

SANITARY, embodies the most im- 
proved sanitary features, all parts are 
accessible ind quickly removed for 


thorough cleaning and sterilization 


The STAMSVIK MILK FILTER is 
used by more than 1600 leading dairies 
for filtering cold milk, hot milk, hot 
cream, evaporated milk and for milk 
«to be 


powdered Prompt delivery of 


filters made with proper priority 
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Gauze cloth medium and heavy—two 
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If the subsidy 
money equivalent to 10 per cent of the con- 
sumer purchases of goods and services, we 


government passes out 


would have every reason to expect 10 per 
Then, 
preventive of 


cent of inflation. if we had accepted 


subsidies as a inflation, the 
next logical step would be to try more cure; 
if we passed out 20 per cent more next time, 
we would have every reason to expect a 
total of 30 per cent inflation (10 + 20). And 
so it would go. 


Food subsidies produce nothing, in the 


sense of the highway departments or other 


similar governmental activities. They are 


not paid to laborers to produce or market 


potatoes, mill flour, milk cows, and the like. 


If they were and the government was to sell 


them in the market, or if we were to in 


crease taxes by an amount equivalent to 


the food subsidies, they would not be in 


flationary. But neither is apparently intend- 


ed, so they are almost purely inflationary. 


Formerly Used to CAUSE Inflation 


In the 
to unemployed 


early thirties we paid out subsidies 
persons and others as a 
means of causing inflation (or stopping de 
flation): we did it as a means of getting 
Now we find 


subsidies advocated as a means of prevent- 


more money into circulation. 


ing inflation. Certainly both can’t be right 


Subsidies are often mentioned as an alter 
native of higher wages or higher controlled 
prices. They may be the same, or more, or 
less inflationary when thought of that way. 
How they compare will depend on the size, 
in dollars, of the two alternatives. Of course, 
if the people are demanding a dollar of in- 
creased income and can be inveigled into 
accepting fifty cents of subsidy instead, then 
subsidies would be only half as inflationary 
as the wage increase. But they might de- 
mand the dollar later anyhow, and then sub 
sidies would have the effect of increasing the 
inflation by half. But both are inflationary, 
and the only way to avoid inflation is to 


prevent both. 
Subsidies, it seems, fail completely as a 
means of stopping the inflation that is now 





very much under way in the United States. 
with the 
expectation that they will stop rising prices, 
and it turns out instead that they generate 
further inflationary rises, likely to 
that the failure was due to insuf- 
subsidy in the first attempt. Then 
we would logically try more and more sub- 


If we start them in a small way 


we are 
assume 
ficient 
sidies, generating more and more inflation 
which we were attempting to stop. We would 
“subsidy spiral”, 


then be in a indulged in as 


a means of preventing an “inflation spiral” 
which is really the same thing in its final 
outcome. 

United 
uncontrolled 


predict that the 
States is on its way 


This is not to 
toward 
inflation. But the development of a subsidy 
spiral is about all that is needed to put us 
there. We 
the pattern of 


cannot ignore the similarity of 
“money in circulation” in the 
1939, and that of Ger 
many during a comparable period following 
the outbreak of World War I. The 


tity of money in circulation in Germany con 


United States since 
quan 


tinued to climb, until the end of the period 


of printing press inflation of a trillion to 
one in 1923. 


size of the federal debt and of the quantity 


Anything we do to increase the 


money in circulation in the United States is 
a step in the same direction. 
ee 


DENVER MILK TAX INVALID 


District Court Enjoins City Against 
Enforcement of Ordinance 


Judge Walsh of the Denver district court, 
in an opinion handed down late in Novem- 
ber, held the Denver milk tax ordinance 
unconstitutional and issued a permanent in 
against its 


\ twenty-day stay of execution was grant- 


junction enforcement. 
ed the city to afford time in which it may 
appeal to the Colorado supreme court. 

The court’s devision denied the city’s mo- 
tion to dismiss the suit and ordered judgment 
entered against the city. 

Judge Walsh held the city ordinance levy- 
ing a tax of 2 cents a quart on milk sales 
collected 


and providing that the revenue 


should be turned over to the milk producers 
“granting a gratuity 
He ruled the ordi- 
nance is invalid, and that it violates the four- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of the 
United States as well as Sections 1 and 
of Article XI and Section 25 of Article V 
of the Colorado constitution. 

The milk tax 
District Judge 
was enacted as an emergency 


as a subsidy amounts to 
to a private business.” 


Federal 
held 
measure to 
The OPA 


fixed ceiling prices on milk in the 


ordinance, which 


Symes recently valid, 
avert a milk famine in Denver. 
Denver 
area below the cost of production, producers 
claimed. 

Milk producers announced that unless they 
were granted a 2-cents-a-quart increase they 
could not continue to supply milk to Denver 
consumers. The OPA refused to increase 


the maximum price more than half a cent 
a quart or to give producers a subsidy they 
considered adequate, so the council enacted 
the milk tax ordinance to prevent a stoppage 
of the city’s milk supply. 

~~ >" 


FIELDMEN’S SHORT COURSE 





Milk 
Dealers is sponsoring a Pennsylvania Dairy 
Friday and Satur- 


The Pennsylvania Association of 


Fieldmen Short Course, 


day, January 21-22, 1944 (during Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Week), in the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. The Pennsylvania 


State College, School of Agriculture, Divi- 
Agricultural Extension, will conduct 
this Short Course, which is based on the 
Eight-Point Milk Production Program de- 
veloped by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Industry Committee. 

The Fieldmen’s short course is a medium 
fieldmen can absorb 
constructive information to be passed on to 


sion of 


Dairy 


through which dairy 


their dairy farmers to assist them in their 
work of producing this great flow of milk. 
By attending this course, PAMD members 
and their employes associated with milk pro- 
curement may learn the efficient methods 
and recommendations developed to overcome 
handicaps in pro- 


many of our present-day 


duction, 


dairy feeds, etc. 

















STOPS 


aerator, homogenizer, or 


sure tubes. 
sanitary. 
coast to coast. 


of all models and prices. 





407 S. Dearborn 





‘MILK WASTE 
Ganatron Electronic 


MILK LEVEL CONTROL 


positively controls the fullness—NO OVERFLOWING—and empti- 

ness of any tank, cooler, pasteurizer, 
freezer. 
Operated by electronics — has no 
moving parts—no floats—no pres- 
Never fails—Absolutely 
Used by leading dairies 


Write for Bulletin 5431 for details 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC C9. 


CHICAGO, 5. 
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SET UP NEW PLAN 


Dairymen Have Choice of Bang’s Dis- 
ease Protection Methods 


Albany, N. Y.—A new plan of calfhood 
vaccination whereby calves from four to 
eight months of age will be officially vac- 
cinated, tagged and recorded at state, fed- 
eral or country expense will be offered New 
York State dairymen in January, according 
to C. Chester Du Mond, Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets. 

The present plan of calfhood vaccination- 
to be known as Plan A—which requires a 
qualifying blood test of the herd and an 
annual test thereafter plus vaccination, 
tagging and recording will be continued 
The new plan of vaccination without the 
blood test will be known as Plan B. 

The plan was proposed because many 
dairymen do not wish to have their herds 
blood tested at the present time but do wish 
to have their calves protected by vaccine. 
It was not designed, according to Depart- 
ment officials, to replace the present plan 
with the blood test, but to broaden the pro- 
gram to give protection to more animals. 
Owners now operating their herds under 
Plan A may change to Plan B by securing 
authorization from the Department. Like- 
wise, when conditions warrant, dairymen may 
change from Plan B to Plan A to develop 
an approved Bang’s-disease-free herd. Com- 
missioner Du Mond wishes, however, that 
dairymen acquaint themselves with the 
merits of both plans before deciding which 
plan is best suited to their individual needs. 

Applications are available from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets at Al- 
bany, County Farm Bureau Offices, or from 
accredited and state veterinarians. 


MILK RETURNS RISE 


South Bend, Ind. (EB)—The prospect of 
higher prices for milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts face consumers of this city and Misha- 
waka. A spokesman for the South Bend- 
Mishawaka Milk Council acknowledged this 
on the heels of an announcement by Milk 
Administrator Merle E. Drake that pro- 
ducers would receive the highest blended 
price in history for the raw milk they are 





now marketing. They will receive $3.79 a 
100 pounds for 4 per cent butterfat milk, 
as compared with the previous rate of $3.68. 

In addition to this, under a temporary sub- 
sidy plan effective for the last quarter of 
1943, the producers will receive an addi- 
tional 30 cents a 100 from the federal gov- 
ernment, making the producer price $4.09. 
The OPA will be asked for permission to 
raise the present 
l6c a quart. 


15-cent-a-quart price to 


—e — 


STANDARD BUYS SHEFFORD 





James S. Adams, president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., announced January 3, that the 
company has acquired the outstanding capital 
stock of the Shefford Cheese Co., Inc., of 
Green Bay, Wis., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Kingan & Co., Inc., Indianapolis packers. 

The Shefford concern is one of the largest 
of its kind engaged in processing, packaging 
and distributing cheese and cheese spreads. 
Nashville 
and Dallas in addition to the main plant at 
Green Bay. 

Frank T. Lewis, for many years vice- 


Branch plants are operated at 


president of Kingan & Company, heads Shef- 
ford Cheese Company under the new man- 
agement. Charles L. Nye, general manager 
of Shefford, has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of the organization and 
will continue to maintain his headquarters 
at Green Bay. 

The entire Shefford organization remains 
intact and will be operated as a separate 
subsidiary of Standard Brands, Inc 

_—— eo~=m ce -— 


USE OF DISNEY FILMS 





Walt Disney of Hollywood conferred with 
executives of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany in Toledo recently, regarding the place 
of the motion picturé in the post-war in- 
dustrial world. 

Exploration by Owens-Illinois of the possi- 
bilities of motion pictures, including the ani- 
mated cartoon, in industry coincided with 
an announcement by Mr. Disney of the estab- 
lishment of an industrial films division within 
his Hollywood producing studios. 

The Owens-Illinois firm is the first to 


avail itself of the facilities afforded by the 
new Disney division, the producer said. Mr. 
Disney’s organization will make a compre- 
hensive survey of the glass firm's overall 
organization to determine the possible place 
for films in its operation. 


FIRE CAUSES LOSS 





Sheridan, Ind. (EB) 
cities recently for two hours battled a blaze 
which threatened to sweep the big Indiana 
Condensed Milk Company’s main plant here, 


Firemen from four 


and company officials feared a check of the 
damage would show a loss of more than 
$30,000. 

The fire started in the milk powdering de 
partment, apparently from spontaneous com- 
bustion. When employes of the company, 
which manufactures Wilson’s milk products, 
failed to extinguish the flames, they called 
the local department, which summoned help 
from Indianapolis. Noblesville and Lebanon 
An employe of the company was injured 
critically as he stepped from a garage into 
the path of an arriving fire truck. 

——_ o <= —__—__ 


SANITARY VALVES EXEMPTED 





Flow diversion valves manufactured for 
use in the pasteurization of milk were ex 
empted from the restrictions of Schedule | 
of Limitation Order L-272 by WPB De 
cember 8, through an amendment to the 
schedule. : 

It was not possible to manufacture them 
in accordance with present specifications of 
Schedule I and at the same time meet the 
required by the U. S. Publi 
Service Code for such valves, it 


standards 
Health 
was said. 


-_— 


APPOINTS OHIO COMMITTEE 








Fred W. Issler, marketing agent for the 
WFA in Ohio and parts of Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, has named a 
seven-man regional advisory committee of 
dairy leaders to aid in the milk conservation 
and control program of the FDA. Those 
named are Russell Fifer, V. O. Dreyer, Dr 
R. C. Rouche, S. Scott Hager, William G 
Funke, O. E. Barkey and J. I. Shafer. 








Spray Process 
Dryers 


Continuous or 
Batch Operation 
for drying 
MILE, EGGS AND 
OTHER FOODS 
PULL RECOVERY 
OF SOLIDS 
Economical Operation 
High Temperature 
Cream Pasteurizers 


Par i 
Hotwells 





C. E. ROGERS COMPANY 





8731 Witt Street, Detroit, 9 Mich. 


Condensing 
Equipment 


with efficient entrainment 
separator 
Designed to produce highest 
quality 
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bowser Milk at $3.58 


New York Area Net Farm Return Tops 
1942 by 30¢ and Exceeds Previous 
Month by 27¢ 


records were set in 


New November by 
the New York metropolitan milk pool when 
mee 'G,. J. 


Blanford, administrator cf the 


marketing area, announced a uniform 


farm 
price of $3.58 per 100 Ibs. for a total of 
338,146,383 Ibs. of dairy farmers’ deliveries 


to 456 plants in six states. The price, high 


est on record since the federal-state 
effect 
is better by 30c than the rate of $3.28 record 


1942 


$3.31 set in 


price 


regulaticns took here five years 


ago, 


ed in the previous 


1943. 


27¢ abov Cc 


October 


and is 


high of 


The volume of milk in the pool, however, 
' 


reached the lowest figure on record, drop 


ping nearly 15 per cent below the receipts 


of 395,791,100 lbs. in November 1942. The 
previous low was recorded in November 
1938, when deliveries at New York area 
plants barely exceeded 350,000,000. Ibs. 

The November pool yielded a gross farm 


value of $12,764,938.060, including $659,298.15 
The 


cent less than the yield oi 


in butterfat and location payments. 
value is 7 per 


$13,776,214.43 
1942. It 


farmers 


from November deliveries in 


was shared among 52,367 dairy 


Use Still Below June 


Dr. Blanford reported that fluid consump 
tion in the marketing area used 230,532,750 
Ibs. and 


level of June of this year on which the 


failed again to match the record 


milk 


conservation quotas are figured. Fluid sales 
in the area accounted for 68.18 per cent ot 


the 741 


used to fill the area’s requirements in cream, 


pool, while another per cent was 


ice cream, and other dairy products from 


Fluid milk sales in othet 
Atlantic 


in all to 53,976,565 lbs. and represented prac 


inspected sources 


markets along the coast amounted 


tically 16 per cent of the pool receipts. 
Fluid 


cream and other inspected products in the 


sales in and out of the area, with 


area figured in, accounted for 91.55 per cent 
of the November pool, leaving an excess of 
a little more than 8 per cent for use in sur- 


plus products and as cream in other mar- 


kets. The amount used in butter,—4,774,063 
libs.—was more than used in any other single 
precuct except cream for other markets. 


Utilization in butter, incidentally, was 18 pei 
cent higher than in November 1942. Manu 

whole milk ran 49 per 
helow the 1942 level and the pool re 
that, the first 
record, not a single can of evaporated milk 
New York 


accounted for 


iacture of powder 


cent 


ports revealed for time on 


November in the 
milk 


pounds in 


was packed it 
milkshed. 


than 


Evaporated 
more 6,000,000 


1942 


November 


Reports indicated that fluid sales of milk 


and cream in the marketing area fell below 


the milk 


‘onsumption of 


the levels permitted by conserva 
230,532,750 
lbs. of fluid milk, including the quota-exempt 


milk, 


he k Ww 


tion program. 


school was 


the 


at least 3 per cent if not 


more 100 


allowed maximum of 
per cent of the sales in June. 
New York 

consumed 236,617,531 


milk 


accounted for an 


The area, in 
Westchester, 
June 


cluding City and 


lbs. in when 


school was and 


Ibs. 


reported separately 


additional 5,000,000 


Cream Well Short of Limit 
With 


counting 


November fluid cream sales ac 
for 20,571,944 lbs. of whole milk, 
the area’s consumption was 23 per cent less 
the 26,747,778 
The June consumption of fluid cream 


35,663,705 


than allowed maximum of 
Ibs. 


and the 
restricted 


required Ibs. of milk, 


conservation program has sales 


to 75 per cent of that total. 


“The decrease of 15 per cent in pool re 


ceipts as compared with 1942,” said Dr. 
Blanford, “is a reflection of a three-way 
combination of fewer plants in the pe ol, 


fewer pool producers, and a smaller average 
daily delivery from the-remaining pool pro 
ducers. The November 1942 pool was form 


ed by the receipts at 472 plants from 55,922 


Buy U.S. War Bonds 


dairy farms. This years pool for the same 
month includes the deliveries of 52,367 pro- 
ducers at 456 plants. The withdrawal of 16 
plants from the pool accounts for 1,200 of 
the 3,500 in 

1 


average daily delivery in November was 215 


decrease of producers. The 
pounds per farm against 236 pounds in No 
1942.” 


ember 
Forecasts $3.50 for December 

The farm price for December was est 

Dr. Blanford at $3.50 per 100 


or a gain of nearly 10 per cent above 


1942. 


mated by 
Ibs., 
December 
that New York 
area approved receipts in that month would 


Dr. Blanford estimated 


rerge around 358,000,000 Ibs. The estimated 
volume allows for a decrease of nearly 12 
per cent from the December 1942 total of 


404,653,163 Ibs. 


Combination of the price and production 
projections indicates that dairy farm income 
from the New York pool in December, pay- 
able before January 25, 1944, 


will amount 





to approximately $13,000,000. The estimated 


pool value includes butterfat and location 
payments in the amount of $500,000. 

The New York pool of December 1942 
yielded a return of $13,660,000. The de 


crease in anticipated revenue from the milk 
pool was figured without including the value 
of the dairy feed payments from the War 
Food the 
of 25c milk. 


Administration at minimum rate 


per 100 Ibs. of 


Sheffield November Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during November of $3.57 per 100 Ibs. aft 


deduction of le for association dues. This 
compared with an October net figure of 
$3.31 and a November 1942 rate of $3.27. 


The price applies to the 201-210 mile z 
League November Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Ass 
ciation average net paid pool return to 1 


ducers for November was $3.50 per 100 Ibs 
for 3.5 the 201-210 
The comparable October fig- 


per cent milk in mil 


freight zone. 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
rtant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
rketing Orders F 

Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 

DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 

CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 

week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 


Subscription Price 
This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

173 CHAMBERS STREET 

Upen Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately on 
Mailing List 


or the New York Area. 


$3.00 vor | 


NEW YORK, 7, N. ¥. 
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REVIEW 


ure was $3.23. The November, 1942 price 
was $3.11. Grade A premiums where earned 
are in addition. 


November Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreement used by all handlers 
returns for November. 


under 
in figuring 





Per point 
butterfat 
Class differential 
[ 04 
I (Outside) .04 
II-A .077 
II-B 074 
u-c 067 
li-D 069 
II-E 065 
II-t : 065 
Il 2.797 080 
IV-A 1.796 051 
IvV-B 2.295 056 
V-A 1.09¢ 
V-B -637 
*Plus uniform price for November, 1943 


November Uniform Milk Price 


\dministrator C. J. Blanford has 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 


November of $3.58 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per 


an- 





cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201-210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 27c above 37c 
above November, 1942. 


October and 


November Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 











40-Qt. Cans — 

Cream Cond. 

Nov 1943 46,252 19,293 
Nov., 1942 99,367 32,980 
Oct., 1943 53,425 28,405 
Oct., 1942 105,034 34,230 
Jan.-Nov., 1943 700,956 344,084 
Jan.-Nov., 1942 36,202,237 1,211,264 535,042 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








-40-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond 

Nov 1943 704,354 19,288 14,159 
Nov., 1942 754,580 21,347 13,325 
Oct 1943 751,767 20,955 15,259 
Oct 1942 817.311 23,833 15,847 
Jan.-Nov., 1943 8,607,984 251,550 168,295 
Jan.-Nov 1942 8,588,625 308,947 176.098 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 

















40-Qt. Cans- 

Milk Crea Cond 
Ni 1942 627,008 33.90 5,035 
Nov 1942 5 35 43.042 10,728 
Oct 1943 37.743 6,087 
Oct 1942 636.888 45.284 12,223 
Jan.-Nov., 1943 7,224,453 451,040 138,495 
Jan.-Nov., 1942 6.559.391 548.332 130,211 





DELIVERY — TODAY & TOMORROW 


White Motor Company Official Offers 
Concrete Suggestions 


Speaking before the 25th annual meeting 


of the American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages at St. Louis on November 17, 
J. N. Bauman, Vice-President and Sales 
Manager of The White Motor Company, 


offered concrete suggestions on the opera- 
tion and maintenance of trucks under war- 
time conditions and in the postwar period. 

Commenting upon restricted deliveries, 
Mr. Bauman said, “War emergencies have 
the 


enabled industry 


to operate on a re- 
stricted basis of de- 
livery with very sub- 


stantial savings in 


cost. It is anticipated 
that 


ditions in 


competitive con- 
peacetime 
will bring about an in- 
but 


the thing I would like 


crease in service, 





J. N. Bauman 


to inject very forcibly 
into your minds in your postwar planning is 
to try to preserve just as much as possible 
the delivery economies that you have had 
during wartime in your peacetime operation. 
There is a balance that can be and should 
be maintained between frequency of deliver- 
that will the 
best returns to the business as a whole. 
“We can’t afford to overlook the oppor- 


ies and sales volume bring 


tunity in our postwar planning to work out 
a balance between product sales and delivery 
that will preserve just as much of the oper- 
ating economies as possible in peacetime 
operations. We must never forget that one 
of the biggest items of cost in every busi- 
ness is the cost of delivery. If there ever 


was a need for economical distribution it 


will be in the postwar market. . Consumers- 

under rationing, price ceilings, and points 

have been given an entirely new conscious- 
ness of values. They will not soon forget 
their war-learned lessons and, undoubtedly, 
the business that will prosper and be suc- 
cessful in the future is the one that can fur- 


nish the best value in the product that it 


makes. Distribution and ‘its cost will play 
a large part in how successful the enterprise 
will be in this regard.” 

—_— > —__ 


GENERAL MILLS EXPANSION 





General Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis an; 
nounced January 4 that its preferred stock- 
holders have been asked to approve issuance 
of $20,000,000 in ten-year sinking fund de- 
bentures for a post-war expansion program. 

Board Chairman James F. Bell and Presi- 

the 
preferred stockholders said: “The company 
believes that $10,000,000 of additional funds 
will cover present requirements, and its pres- 


dent Harry A. Bullis, in a letter to 


ent plans do not contemplate the issuance 
of debentures in excess of that amount. How- 
ever, in order that the company may be in 
a position to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities for expansion not now foreseen, but 
which may present themselves, your board 
of directors believes it prudent that $20,- 
000,000 in 


Results of the poll will be announced Jan- 


debentures be authorized.” 


uary 22. 


—<-— — 


EISENSTEIN HONORED 


New York City’s dairy industry honored 


Isidore Eisenstein for his outstanding philan- 
thropic achievements at the 


of the Milk and Ice Cream Division of the 


annual dinner 


New York and Brooklyn Federations of 
Jewish Charities held December 21. 

The dinner highlighted the current in- 
dustry-wide drive on behalf of the 116 


health and welfare agencies affiliated with 


Judge Jonah J. Goldstein was 


the guest speaker. 


Federation. 


Serving with Dan Lieberman as co-chair- 
men of the ice cream committee are: Samuel 
Donor. Alex Eisenberg, Irving Jaffee and 
Hyman Rubel. 
cf the 


horough 


Tom O'Leary is chairman 
Following are the 
Samuel Adler, 
srooklyn 


labor division. 


chairmen: Bronx 


Julius Bagdan and Joseph From; 


Isaac Balsam, Ben Greenberg, Irwin Kot 
cher and Nathan Sacks; Manhattan—Sam 
Goldberg, Joe Greenberg and Max Levy; 
Queens—Louis Gimpel, Sam Miller, Dan 
Kotcher, sarney Metzger and Max 


Schwartz; and Joseph Weissglass. 








soaker washer size. 
pints per minute. 














Immediately Available... 


GIRTON PRESSURE WASHERS 


Here is bottle washing equipment that will do a 
real production job in small to medium size 
plants. Made in models that will handle the pro- 
duction of many plants formerly considered 
Will wash up to 60 half- 


Ready For Immediate Shipment! 
Ask your Jobber or write for Bulletin 


GIRTON MFG. CO. sitwite, pa. 
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Army-Navy Recognition 
War Distinctions Go to DISA Dairy In- 
dustrial Equippers and Suppliers 


for Outstanding Performance 


More than a dozen members of Dairy In 
dustries Supply 


the 


\ssociation already have 
Army-Navy “E” 


outstanding 


received award in 


recognition of war production 
work, according to DISA’s headquarters in 


Washington 


The list follows 

\llegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken 
ridge, Watervlict and West Leechburg 
Plants: Armour & Co., Springfield, Mo 


Branch: Armour Creameries; Bastian-Bless- 


ing Co. ¢ hicago, Ill.: The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.; Cleaver-Brooks Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Creamery Package Mfg. 


Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Plant; The Foxboro 
Co., Foxboro, Mass.; Mack Trucks, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York City (Star 
on “E”); Nash Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; The Pfaudler Co., Elyria, Ohio 
Plant; Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Waukesha Foundry Co., Waukesha 
and Watertown, Wis. Plants; York Corp., 


York, Pa.: Michael Yundt Co., Waukesha. 
Wis.;: Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass 
Other Distinctions 
The Maritime “M” Pennant has been r« 


ceived by The Girdler Corp.—Tube Turns 
Division (Victory Fleet Flag and labor merit 
badges). Two DISA companies, Creamery 
Package Mfg. Co.’s Ft. Atkinson, Wis. plant 
and Superior Metal Products Co., have the 
Army Ordnance Banner. A Treasury (War 


Citation has Dixie 


Pa 


Savings) 
Co., 


gone to 


Cup 
Easton, 


Of its 200 member companies, according 
to DISA, some five-sixths are manufacturers 
and with relatively few exceptions all of this 
latter number have been or are engaged in 
important some de 


war productionn of 


scription 


COTTAGE CHEESE RULING 

Washington, D. C.—At the request of the 
War Food Administration, the Office of 
Price Administration re-established on De- 
cember 9th its rule that sellers need collect 
ration stamps for creamed cottage cheese 
only when the cheese contains more than 5 
butterfat. 


per 


cent The effect is to remove 
nearly all cottage cheese from rationing. 
Effective 5th OPA 


cottage cheese 


December put under 
that 
The 


substantial 


rationing creamed con 


tained 4 per cent butterfat. purpose 


was to conserve the amount of 


butterfat in such cheese, containing 4 to 5 
per cent butterfat, in the face of a decline in 
milk production. 


Since that action was taken, additional in- 


formation has indicated to the WFA and 
the OPA that rationing of such cheeses 
would result in spoilage of substantial quan 
tities of milk. Spoilage would result from 


inability of the industry to get replacement 


stocks of paper containers, conforming to 
federal and state labelling requirements, in 
which to pack cottage cheese with less than 
4+ per cent butterfat, and other by-products 
of milk. 


— oe” 


ABBOTT'S 25-YEAR CLUB 





The seventh annual dinner of Abbott's 
Dairies 25-Year Club in Philadelphia was 
held December 1, 


admitted to 


and 24 new members were 
which now 
numbers 190 men and women who have been 


the organization, 
with the company for a quarter of a century 
or more. 

R. Ridgeway Kennedy, vice president of 
\bbott’s and president of the club, announced 
398 company employes are now in the armed 
services 
_— i © 
FIRM CITED 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Judge William 
1). Bain of Criminal Court here, has denied 
a motion to 


DAIRY 


quash an affidavit against 
Golden Guernsey Farms, Inc., and officers 
of the corporation, on a charge of delivering 
adulterated milk to county-operated institu 


tions. Officers of the dairy named in the 
affidavit are Mrs. Pearl McFarland, Guy 
McFarland, Greyble McFarland and Lola 
McFarland. The corporation and its officers 
are charged with selling “watered” milk to 
the Marion County Hospital 
and to have represented the milk as Grade 
“A” quality milk stipulated in the contract 
with the Board of County Commissioners 


Tuberculosis 





BONUS INCREASE DENIED 


The Regional War Labor Board in Phil- 
adelphia, in a decision December 17, denied 
permission to the 
bonus for 250 clerical employes of the Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. 

In disapproving the application the board 
stated that merit 





increase cost-of-living 


increases had been given 


to more than ten per cent of the Supplee 


employes, and consequently are chargeable 
against the amount allowable under the Little 


Steel formula. 





8 


W. J. BURNAP RETIRES 





Vice-president and director W. J. Burnap 
of the Rieck McJunkin Dairy Co. in Pitts 
burgh has retired after forty-four years with 
the company. 

In recognition of the cccasion Mr. Burnap 
was given a gold watch by fellow employes 
as a mark of appreciation and friendship. 








CAPT. AL. SHERMAN WRITES 





From Great Britain V-mail Greetings of 
the Season have been received from Capt. 
Al Sherman who has a wide circle of friends 
in the dairy industry here. 

In civil life he was an extensive handler 
of concentrated milks with headquarters in 
New York City. 





- 


NEILS HANSEN DIES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Neils Hansen, 
89 years old, formerly operator of the River- 
side Dairy in Indianapolis, died recently in 
Brush, Colo., where he had lived 12 years 
He came to Indianapolis more than 50 years 
ago from Denmark. He is survived by two 
daughters and four sons. 











TRIPLE DUTY 


capA can be 2emoved 
ftom a bottle of milk. 


THAT'S SOMETHING! 


Write uA for Aampler 


OnID BOTTLE CAP CO. PIQUA Dn 


30 














DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM. MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
Phone: Harrison 8688 


Cars or Less 


CHICAGO 
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NOVEMBER MILK FLOW 


Pennsylvania Total Reported to Show 
Decline of 4 Per Cent 


Harrisburg, Pa.—NMilk production on 
Pennsylvania farms continued to drop during 
the month of November, according to the 
monthly dairy report by the Federal-State 
Crop Reporting Service. 

Production for the month was 335,000,000 
pounrs, 8 per cent below October and 4 per 
cent less than in November of last year. 
The average production per cow in herds 
was 14.9 pounds, equal to the December Ist 
ten-year average, 1932 to 1941, but below 
the 15.2 
a year ago. 

The percentage of milk cows in production 
in the State on December Ist of this year 
was 74.8 per cent, as low as ever reported 
by crop correspondents for this date, accord- 
ing to E. L. Gasteiger, Agricultural Statis 
tician. He added that poor quality and 
shortage of commercial 
home-grown feeds has 
quently to the Service. 


pounds per cow on the same date 


also 
fre- 


genera] and 


been reported 

“Some dairymen have expressed the opin 
ion that liquidation of livestock 
necessary in 


may be 
sufficient feed 
to carry present numbers of cows through 
the Winter and Spring,” 

On December 1, 
porters were feeding 7.0 pounds of grain per 
cow, compared with 6.5 pounds a year pre- 
Other highlights include: 

For the nation as a whole, milk production 
for November was 2 per cent less than for 
November 1942 and 3 per cent less than for 
the same month in 1941. 


order to have 
the report says. 
Pennsylvania crop re 


vious. 


In all major groups of states the per- 
centage of milk cows reported milked on 
December 1 was the lowest for the date since 
1934, and for the country as a whole it 
averaged the lowest for December 1 since 
1925. 


December 1 reports from crop correspon- 
dents showed an average of 4.66 pounds of 
grain and concentrates fed per cow per day, 
about 5 per cent less than on the same date 
in 1942, but 16 per cent greater than the 
average for December 1 in the ten-year 
period prior to 1943. 

eS eee 


URGE PRESCRIPTION CHECK 





Reporting a 25 per cent jump in the sale 
of heavy cream under medical prescriptions, 
the Industry Advisory Committee of the 
New York-New Jersey Metropolitan Area 
has asked the War Food Administration to 
reconsider the permission it granted for such 
sales. 

Dr. J. C. Blanford, milk market admin- 
istrator and ex-officio chairman of the com- 
mittee, said in a letter to the WFA that 
the increase had created a distribution prob- 
lem. 

He that indi- 
cated that “heavy cream in ordinary pre- 


stated available opinions 
scriptive use has little or no therapeutic or 
dietetic 
butterfat content.” 

Dr. Blanford pointed out the permitted 
sale through medical prescriptions was the 


value superior to cream of lesser 


sole exemption to the nation-wide ban on 


the distribution of so-called whipping cream. 
a ee 


E. BUCKLEY LEWIS RESIGNS 


Due to ill health, E. Buckley Lewis, Jr., 
has resigned as executive vice-president of 
the Pioneer Ice Cream division of Borden 
Madison H. Lewis, chairman of 
the company’s eastern ice cream district and 
president of the Pioneer division, has dele- 
gated the duties of the resigned official to 
Vice-Presidents Harry Fauerbach, Harold 
Miller, Alfred Ricciardi and Joseph Reydel, 
Jr. Mr. Lewis was recognized as an author- 
ity on ice cream merchandising. 


Company. 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2e for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, l5e extra te cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in ti words. 





All payments strictly in advance. 











MAN ABOUT FORTY YEARS 
OF AGE ACQUAINTED WITH 
DAIRY INDUSTRY IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA 
AND ILLINOIS TO ACT AS 
PROCUREMENT MANAGER. 
ALSO MUST HAVE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF TESTING AND IN- 
SPECTING MILK PRODUCTS. 
BOX 589, CARE THIS PUB- 
LICATION. MB-2 

















HELP WANTED 


CHEESEMAKER — Steady, all year- 
round position. Henry Stoller, P. O. Box 
535, Morrisville, Vt. M-tf. 





DAIRY FOR SALE 


PASTEURIZING Milk Plant of 3 routes. 
Good equipment, unusual value for quick 
sale. Located in Wilmington, Del. Box 585, 
care this publication. 1-M 





MILK-DRYER FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—One Rice, Barton and Fales 
60 inch roller-type dryer in good condition. 
Coral Creamery Co., Coral, Mich. 1-M-B 








of the New York Market for December, 1943 
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| Statistical Review 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 











i N. Y. MILK PRICES 
||Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 























CASI CASE Unsw.cond. DRY SKIMMILK |zone in effect in New York City Area under 
CONDENSET* EVAPORATED whole milk Spray —Hot Roller— ||the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. 40-qt. can Knownbr. Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.||by all handlers in figuring returns for 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) 10% Fat Lb. Lb Human Feed || December: Price Per point 
Dec. 1 |\— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 4.20@—* 110.75@11.00|153@-— 1153@— j133@— | || per butterfat 
|“ 2\|— @5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 4.20@—* 110.75@11.00\153@— |153@ 133@— | Class cwt. _ differential 
|‘ 3 |— @5.90] 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |133@— I In Marketing Area 3.7 04 
| ‘* 4 | @5.90] 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* /|10.75@11.00/153@— |15g3@— |1323@— | I Outside non-Federal ; 04 
| ‘* 6 |— @5.90] 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* /|10.75@11.00|/153@— |153@— |132@— | | 1f-A . 077 
|} 7 |— @5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00\153@— |153@ 133@— | | II-B ‘ O74 
| i—  @5.90 5.30@5.40 4.20@—* 4.20@—* 10.75 @11.00\153@— |153@ 133@— | 1I-C 2.3 067 
9 |\— @5.90] 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* (10.75@11.00/159@— |1593@— |132@— | II-D 2. .069 
“10 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* /|10.75@11.00\153@— |159@— |133@— | IJ-E 2 064 
“11 |— @5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 4.20@—* (10.75@11.00/159@— |'153@— |132@- ll-F 2. 064 
‘ 13 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* /10.75@11.00/153@— |159@— |133@— | | 111 2. 080 
| 14 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* /|10.75@11.00\153@— |153@— |133@— | |} IV-A 1. .051 
| 15 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 4.20@—* /|10.75@11.00/1523@— |1523@— |133@— || IV-B 2. 056 
} ‘* 16 |— @5.99) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/1593@— |153@— |1339@- || V-A 1.096 
17 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* (10.75@11.00\151@— |154@— |139@— | |V-B . 653 
= = O5:90 ent + 4.20@—* 4.20@—* (10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |133@— | Plus uniform price for December, 1943 
2 — . 5.30@5.40 4.20@—<« | 2 all 72@ . pers . we oa | ce atthe —_ 
os LL ea eal 6.2006. 44 a. | oom 10.75@11.00/1523@— |153@— |133@— | Rail & Truck Receipts at N.¥.0.&Metrop. Area 
21 | 5. ».30@5.40 | 4.20@ 4.20@—* (10.75@11.00\)153@— |153@— |133@— 1} 
°° 9 5.30@5.40 | one e Ps on . ~ : | (Statistics of U. 6. Dept. of Agriculture) 
| 22 |— + @65.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@— 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00\153@— |153@— |133@— 1} F F Fresh 
23 |jI— 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 20@—* 75 @ -8@_. \158@— a resh rozen res 
, i eae & 5 40 | +.50@ 10.75 @11.00|153@— |1523@— |133@ | 1942-43 Milk Cream Cream Cond. Milk 
24 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 4.20@—* (10.75@11.00/159@— |153@— |1323@— . nae Onn ; 
| « of | ‘ il Nov. ..3,577,807 46,252 12,273 19,293 
, oT eel «es ; | Sept. 3.562.684 61.075 7.019 33,931 
| ‘< 27 |-— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* (10,75@11.00|1523@— |1593@— 1137@— Aug. 3.605.190 70.662 7.017 41.766 
‘ 28 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00|152@— |153@— |132@— | i “Seen 
29 |— 5.30@5 | 420@—* a : - |July ....3,645,355 85,345 3,880 39,500 
29 | @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@— 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00\153@— |153@ 133@— | 
‘ isied 5.30@5.40 9 * 5 an Tr . - }June ....3,656,173 84,275 6,856 26,484 
oot Snes t+ Fay yt ae | 4-20@—®* |10.75@11.00/153@— |159@— |133@— [May ...3,542,459 81,282 4,443 33,271 
— 30@5. 20@—* | 4.20@—* 15 15 ati Va - aE . , ' : ’ 
—— Ob £.20@—=* _|10.75@ 11.00/1589 — |1680— |1380 [April 3.378.399 62.546 8.702 43.763 
T.& A.| 6.90 5.35 4.20 | 4.20 0.88 15.75 15.75 13.75 |Mar. ..3.475.331 59,966 4,876 29.9823 
*Carlot ceiling price; less carlots $4.25 
January, 1944 31 
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STOKERS FOR SALE 
NEW AND _ REBUILT commercial 


stokers in various sizes. New feed water 
pumps and return systems. We _ stoker 
Scotch-Marine Boilers. McClures, Inc., Tif- 
fin, Ohio. MB-3 











CREAMERY WANTED 
WwW r creamery re- 
ceiving from 200 to 800 cans of milk per 
day. State full particulars. Box 582, care 
this publication. 1-M 








FLUID MILK WANTED 


All or part of output on Contract Basis. 
Temporary or Permanent Arrangements. 





\ddress Box 587, care this publication. M-4 





MILK PLANT FOR SALE 


MILK PLANT — New York City Ap- 
proved 250 mile zone. Completely equipped 
no manufacturing—plenty of milk avail- 
able in vicinity. Seven hundred cans stor- 
age. Good price to quick buyer. Box 588, 
care this publication. 1-M 





MILK SUGAR WANTED 
~ SMALL OR LARGE QUANTITIES— 


Permanent or temporary arrangements. 
Greenleaf Packing Co., 343 E. 133rd St., 
sronx, N. Y. 1-M 








SKIM MILK WANTED 


INTERESTED regular supply Skim- 
Milk—any quantity 250 cans up daily. Will 
accept temporary but permanent arrange- 
ment preferred. Box 584, care this publica- 
tion. M-tf. 

SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted, small or 
large quantities—attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 583, care this 
publication. M-tf. 











MILK BOTTLES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—200 Gross Assorted 56 MM 
Milk Bottles—Quarts, pints and half-pints. 
Write Grandview Dairy, Inc., 60-71 Metro- 
politan Ave., Ridgewood, N. Y. 1-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One used Cherry-Burrell, 
200 gallon tinned copper Spray Pasteurizer 
complete with motor. Box 586, care this 
publication. 1-M 

FOR SALE One Creamery Package 
No. 5 Rotomatic bottle filler, excellent con- 
dition, welded stainless steel bowl and cover, 
nickel pedestals, 6 new style cappers, 14 new 
style equal-fill valves. Manchester Cream 
Co., Inc., 421 East 174th St., Bronx, N. Y. 
Telephone TOpping 2-0561. M-2 

FOR SALE—King Zero, Model MC-8B, 
Serial No. 5164 sweet water or brine cooler 
12 Tons capacity, with float control and cir- 
culation pump. Brine tank, 12 ft. long, 5 
it. high, 43 inches wide, % inch boiler iron 
center partition, expansion coils in tank, 
with control valve, etc. Davis No. 7 bottler, 
34 qts—48 pts., Equa fill valves; stainless 
steel bowl with float, good condition. C. P. 
Co., 6 wide soaker type bottle washer, 2 
years old, good condition, power bottle con- 
veyor drive attachment. Arrowhead-Shoe- 
maker Dairies, Inc.. Bridgeton, N. J. 1-M 


FOR SALE—00-gallon Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 and 
150 gallon Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteurizers: 
100 and 300 gallon Stainless Steel Pasteur- 





izers; 150 and 550 gallon Jensen Vertical 
Coil Vats with s. s. linings; Type “B”, “J” 
“NH” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; No. 5 
Creamery Package Filler, s. s. bowl, 72 b. 
p.m.; Model “AA”, “B” and “C” Mojonnier 
Fillers; Model BH 3.5 Package Machinery 
Company Hooding, Machine for cellophane 
hoods: 5 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. Tubular Sur- 
face Coolers; 6,000 lb. Barrel Heater; 12 
it. Multiple Tube Heater or Cooler, 8 pipes 
high each with four 1 in. White Metal 
Tubes; 8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle Washer ; 
C. P. Rotary Bottle Washer, 22 b. p. m.; 
C. P. Straitaway Bottle-in-Case Washer; 
1,600 lb. Two Compartment Nickel Weigh 
Can and 1,200 lb. Toledo Dial Scale; Model 
40 McKinley Straitaway Can Washer, 10 
to 12 per minute; Lathrop Paulson Rotary 
Can Washer, 3 per minute; 1,000 gallon 
Glass Lined Holding Tank; 300 gallon 
Nickel Receiving Vat; No. 70 De Laval 
Separator; 60 to 400 gallon Homogenizers 
or Viscolizers ; 4 ft. and 7 ft. Copper Vacuum 
Pans: 5x5 ft. Copper Hot-Well. Write or 
wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 
2-46106. 1-M 


FOR SALE One Creamery Package 
stainless steel pasteurizer, 150 gal.; one 
Cherry-Burrell milk filter, stainless steel; 
one 330 can stainless steel oval truck tank; 
one 160 can glass-lined truck tank; one 
horizontal 25 h.p. steam engine; one Allis- 
Chambers 50 KVA electric generator; one 
De Laval No. 71 and No. 41 separator; one 
100-gal. Viscolizer with motor, bronze head; 
one hand capper No. 2 caps; one surface 
cooler, 36 one inch tubes, 8-ft. long; one 
3uflovak 32x72 in., double drum milk dryer 
with motor and stainless steel equipment; 
one new Binks spray tower, 90 gals. per 
minute: one used Binks spray tower, 100 
gals. per minute; one Iron Fireman stoker 
ior 100 h.p. boiler; one Meyer Dumore bot- 
tle washer, 8-wide comeback type; one 300- 
gal. Pfaudler glass-lined pasteurizer, com- 
plete: one Copeland Methyl Chloride Com- 
pressor complete including icebox coils; one 
moisture-proof dial scale, 1,000 pounds with 
tare beam; one 50 h.p. upright boiler; one 
Mojonnier ice cream over-run tester; one 
cabinet cooler, 14,000 pounds per hour on 
raw milk; three Milwaukee “L” and one 
Type “H” bottle fillers; one 12-tube 8-ft. 
l-in. I. T. cooler; two skim wood storage 
tanks, 8,000 gals. each; one 250-gal. Manton- 
Gaulin homogenizer, bronze head _ with 
motor; one 6-wide C. P. bottle washer, 
comeback type, just rebuilt; one 5x5 Frick 
compressor, complete with motor; two 
6'4x6Y, York compressors, with motors and 
accessories; one Baker 4x4 compressor, 4 
cylinders in row complete; one ten ton ice 
field complete with tank and ice cans; one 
Friday butter printer; three 8-wide Heil 
bottle washers, comeback type; oné 90, either 
48 mm. or No. 2 caps, one A. A. No. 2 caps 
and one Model C Mojonnier Bottle fillers; 
Motor driven sanitary milk pumps; als 
brifié pumps all sizes ; two 40-qt. motor drives 
brine ice cream freezers; 1 York heat ex 
changer, stainless steel plates; tinned coppef 
and stainless steel receiving vats and covers; 
double compartment tinned copper and staif- 
less steel weigh cans; one 300, one 200 gal 
motor driven coil pasteurizers; 4 Jamisom 
icebox doors complete, 4 ft. x 6 ft. 6 im; 
one rotary 6 per minute milk can washer; 
1 Permutit water softener outfit complete; 
one internal tube cooler, 16 two-inch tubes, 
12 ft. long—one Internal Tube cooler, 10 
ft. long, 16 one and one-half inch tubes 
Write your wants--have many more items 
Room 73, 321 Broadway. New York City 
N. ¥.—WOrth 2-4975. - - 
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